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“FORGIVE THEM; FOR THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO” 
By JoHN SLOAN 


























| hg clay years ago Porfirio Diaz over- | 


| until a constitutional election had been held 


' treachery of a soldier and the assassination of his 
| mercial interests through their newspaper organs, 
_ but the “steady pressure of moral force’’ by the 


| Administration against the condonation of treach- 
_ ery and murder has been greater, and will prove 
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Mexico and Money 


threw President Lerdo, and President 
Hayes refused recognition to the new régime 


confirming Diaz in the Presidency. He was | 
popular with American investors for other 
reasons than the fact that he maintained 
order. It may well be questioned whether order 
was not secured at too great a price in the ex- 
ploitation of natural resources and the alienation 
of the lands to rich favorites. Madero was al- 
ways unpopular with American investors. When 
Huerta conspired with Felix Diaz, whose life 
Madero had spared, and Madero was overthrown 
and assassinated, President Wilson refused to 
recognize a government established by the 
commander-in-chief. The appeal of the com- 
and perhaps through Ambassador Wilson, for 
the recognition of Huerta has been tremendous, 


| most unabated force. 





| overwhelming. 


The effect of this upon the Mexican mind will 
increase with the years. The sacred right of 


_ revolution will not degenerate into the license 
| to rebel against constitutional government for 


the gratification of personal ambition or the 


| desire for loot, when the failure of such a course 
_ is foredoomed by the attitude of Mexico’s pow- 





erful neighbor. Meanwhile, the real grievance 
of the Mexican people is the ownership by the 
great landed proprietors of the soil, which the 
peons till with no prospect of material advan- 
tage to themselves. When the French Revolu- 
tion had ended, there were millions of small 


of the State at large, thanks to the demand for 
the labor of children of school age, continued for 
more than a generation, and persisting with al- 
The citizens of the State 
of Calhoun and Hampton, whom Blease has twice 


| proved to be a minority, have the sympathy of 


the people of the United States in their task 
of education. 


The Alabama Senatorship 


OME of us remember the Indian Chief of 

former days who went by the name of 
*Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horse.”” The Chief 
Executive of Alabama is a Governor-Afraid-of- 
His-Legislature. The Legislature of that State 
meets in regular session but once in four years. 
A former Legislature enacted a State-wide pro- 


| hibition law, and later the Prohibitionists at- 


tempted to make the statute a part of the 
Constitution. 
in the reaction that followed, Governor O’Neal 
and a local option legislature came into office, 
which repealed, by a small majority, the pro- 
hibition act. 

Now the complexion of the Legislature has 


| been changed to a considerable degree by death 
| and resignation, and special elections must be 


| prohibition and several other things. 


held to fill the vacancies, if the Legislature is 
called in extra session. There is no telling what 
the new Legislature will do in the matter of 
So, when 
Senator Johnston died, Governor O’Neal ap- 


_ pointed his successor, Representative Clayton, 


Chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 


In this they were defeated, and, | 


_who recently added to his reputation in the | 
| handling of the Archbald impeachment proceed- | 


| ings. 


farms through division of the confiscated estates | 


of the self-exiled nobility. 


Blease 


OVERNOR COLE BLEASE is an anach- 

ronism, yet he has been elected Governor 
twice, and is now a candidate for the United 
States Senate, with more than fair prospects of 
success. His strength lies with the remnants 
of the former Populist party in the rural districts, 
which Tillman held to the Democracy; with the 
cotton-factory operatives, who form, with their 


dependents, perhaps a fourth of the white popu- | 


It is a nice legal question whether the 
Seventeenth Amendment to the Constitution 


allows the Governor to appoint a senator | 
to fill a vacancy, unless empowered anew | 
by the Legislature. It declares, however, | 


| that “this amendment shall not be construed 


lation, the voting population, of the State; and | 


with the baser elements of the two cities of Co- 
lumbia and Charleston. The factory population 


is four times as illiterate as the white citizenry 





to affect the election or term of any Senator 
chosen before it becomes a valid part of the 
Constitution.” 

Senator Johnston was chosen before that 
amendment was passed, and it is his term that 
is now to be filled out by another man. 
Alabama Legislature had been called in extra 


session, it could have authorized the Governor | 


to make the appointment, and in time for the 
final vote on the tariff bill. Thus did exigencies 
of State politics help to make the margin of 
safety in the Senate so uncomfortably close. 
Oscar Underwood is expected to become a can- 
didate for the full term next year, and if he does 
run he will be elected. 


If the | 
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Necessary? 


TLANTA is one Southern city of consider- 
able size which has declared that prostitu- 
tion is not a necessary evil. The campaign 
for the closing of the houses of prostitution was 
the outcome of the Men and Religion Movement. 
It began in June, 1912, with a series of powerful 
and convincing bulletins, published as adver- 
tisements in the daily papers, prepared by 
Marion Jackson, a talented young lawyer of 
the city, John J. Egan, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, financing the work. 

The facts were first disclosed by an investi- 
gation in which every woman of the under-world 
was interviewed. The usual objections to the 
suppression of the houses of prostitution—that 
women would be scattered elsewhere, the streets 
would be infested, and the hotels degenerate into 
houses of assignation—were discounted by the 
established fact that these supposed results of 
suppression were already abundantly evident 
beforehand. 

Four months after the publication of these 
bulletins began, Chief of Police Beavers closed 
the houses; the women were cared for, many of 
them gladly leaving their old life, and one of 
them giving twenty-five hundred dollars toward 
the establishment of a Martha’s Home, where 
fallen women are taught how to support them- 
selves honestly. State laws and municipal or- 
dinances were found to be sufficient, once public 
sentiment was aroused, to the support of a 
courageous official, and it is asserted that the 
evils supposed to be increased by suppression 
have actually decreased, with due diligence on 
the part of the police. 

The women voters of the three Pacific States 
have definitely made up their minds to suppress 
commercialized prostitution. Such large cities 
as Seattle, Portland, and Los Angeles have 
abolished all houses of prostitution, while street- 
walking has become a perilous profession, and 
the unsavory hotel a doorway to the police court. 
San Francisco still has its Barbary Coast, but, 
under the new California statutes, it remains 
only because San Francisco is a law unto itself. 
There have been numerous prosecutions of rich 
and powerful men for the crime of “contributing 
to the delinquency of a minor child.” The 
recall of the Seattle Mayor who believed in a 
‘wide-open town” was a lasting lesson. 


The Minimum Wage 


HE minimum wage, which is still being dis- 

cussed as a theory in the East, some States 
having appointed commissions for the study of 
the question, has reached the stage of actual 
experiment in several of the far Western States. 
In Portland, Oregon, a strike was called in a 
fruit-packing factory in July, and fifty of the 
women workers demanded an increased wage. 
The I. W. W. immediately accepted the oppor- 
tunity to organize these workers, picketing the 
plant and appealing to street audiences to sup- 
port the strikers in their contention. The Oregon 
Industrial Welfare Commission, consisting of 
three members, one of them a woman, was 
granted extraordinary powers in the regulation 
of industries in which women or minors are 





employed, and had just been organized, beginning 
its work of investigation in Portland. 
Naturally, it turned its attention first to this 


packing company, and proceeded to examine | 


into the conditions of wages, hours, and sanita- _ 


tion. It found, according to the report of the 
chairman, Father O’Hara, that many of the 
women were paid forty and fifty cents a day, and 
the Commission decided at once that this was less 
than a living wage in Portland. The orders of 
the Commission could not be made effective, 
under the law, in less than sixty days, by which 
time the work in the factory would be over. 
But the owners of the plant agreed to put into 
effect immediately a minimum wage of six dollars 
a week. 


The strike was broken, though the I. W. W. | 


endeavored to prolong it for a while. The 
Commission will grant personal permits for the 
employment of individual workers who are 
partially incapacitated, and will allow them to 
receive less than the minimum wage. 
a general order, applying to all the factories and 
mercantile establishments in Portland that 
employ women, that hereafter, unless further 


It issued | 


investigations shall lead to an increase in the | 


minimum, no such establishment shall pay its 


employees less than six dollars a week. It may | 


as well be accepted that any business employing 
women and children must be subject to regulation 
in the interests of the future citizens of the State 
and the mothers of the race. As Mrs. Florence 
Kelly recently remarked, “The pay-roll has 
become public property.” 


- The Effect 


N the meantime, no one need fear that a great | 


army of women will be turned out of employ- 


ment because their jobs, under the higher wage | 


scale, will be taken by men. The census statis- 
tics for 1900 show 4,750,000 women engaged in 
“gainful occupations,” and less than 2,500,000 
men not so employed. But, of these last, 861,- 
289 were youths from sixteen to twenty-one years 
of age, most of them doubtless in educational 
institutions, and 491,562 were over sixty-five 
years of age, leaving about a million men be- 
tween twenty-one and sixty-five to take the 
places of four and three quarter million women at 





work. Perhaps we shall get more light on the | 


subject some time before the next census is 
taken with the publication of the occupation 
statistics from the census of 1910. But the 
pathetic plea of the employers of women not to 
force them out of work by paying them a living 
wage may be disregarded. Undoubtedly, there 
will be a tendency for a general increase of wages, 
under which more women, let us hope, will be 
forced out of the ranks of the workers because 
they will be asked to marry men who can sup- 
port a family. 


Single Tax 





O the disciples of Henry George it seems as if | 


that pioneer’s views were not being accepted 


as readily as they ought to be, but to most others | 


Like 


it looks as if they were traveling fast. 


many other creative thoughts, the central idea | 


of Mr. George is influencing the world profoundly, 
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parts of Texas. 
graphic ideas. 


the single tax. 
by Henry George.” 
tax on buildings, and seems as well pleased with 
the result as Vancouver is with the establishment | 
of similar taxation ideas there. The heavy tax- 
ation of unearned increment is a principle that is 
undeniably sound, and the slowness of its progress 
represents that conservatism of the human mind 
which makes it take a long time to move, even 
when motion is to its unmistakable advantage. 


The Tariff on Art 


SUALLY, when the tariff on art has been | 
defended, it has been mainly on the ground 

that the poor American artists ought to be pro- 
tected from the pauper labor of Europe. Now, 
however, those who are defending the reaction- 
ary clause on art in the tariff bill are emphasiz- 
ing particularly the point that the necessary 
burden of taxation should be laid, as far as prac- 
tical, on the luxuries of the well-to-do. This 
argument is not so preposterous as the other. 
The abstract principle under which it endeavors | 
to come is sound; but if we deal with realities, and | 

| not with words, this argument is worthless also, 
_ although made a little more dangerous by its 
plausibility. Champagne is one kind of luxury. 
It does no good to the public and it does no good 
It is a luxury in the ordinary 
and convenient meaning of that word. Pos- 
session of a good painting is not a luxury in any 

| other sense than going to college is a luxury. It 
certainly is not something that ought to be made 
difficult and expensive, even if we consider only the 
effect on the individual possessing it; but in the 
case of a painting there is a second argument. If it 
_ has high value it does not remain long in the home 
of an individual, but is almost certain to pass into 
some public museum, where it is seen by every- 
body. Probably not one person in one hundred, 
who has done any adequate thinking about art, is 
in favor of raising revenue by taxing it as seriously 
as this bill does, any more than he would be in 
favor of raising revenue by any form of taxation | 
that would cause the importation of fewer foreign 
books or the production of fewer foreign plays. 


| to the individual. 





On a Desert Island | 





even where it is accepted only as one principle | 
in taxation instead of as the only principle. | 
Progress here and there is constantly observable. 
Sometimes it is in big changes, and sometimes it 
is in details, such as, for instance, in the fact that 
Mr. Pastoriza, known in Houston, Texas, as a | 
single-taxer, was elected Tax Commissioner as a 
He went a long way, however, toward | 
putting his ideas into effect, and met with such 
a reception that the practice is starting in many 
Mr. Pastoriza is a person of 
He put up a sign on two dismal 
looking vacant lots, stating that the lots cost | 
him, in 1903, $370, and that he means to hold | 
them until the increase of population has made 
them worth $5,000. 
stead of the community who created it, and who 
' would have received it in betterments had we 
Read ‘Progress and Poverty,’ 


“This profit I will get in- 





Houston has halved the 





ens, Kingsley, and Ruskin loved, that Mark 
Twain dying sought under his pillow—the mar- 
velous Iliad of the Terror, Carlyle’s ‘French 
Revolution.” From its pages the attentive 


_ reader can reconstruct much of the very wording | 


of the Bible; Homer, Virgil, and Horace sing their | 
verses again; Ariosto and Dante bring Italy be- 
fore us. The genius of Germany speaks from | 


_ the lips of Goethe, Musius, Richter, and Schiller. 
| The humor of the world is echoed by Cervantes, 


Voltaire, Sterne, Swift, and Irving. The ipsissima 
verba of Milton and Shakespeare appear again and 
again with magic effect.” 

It is a game that generally interests people,— 
this book-on-a-desert-island business,—and nat- 
urally, since it tests an important ideal. Our 
earliest choices would be Shakespeare, the Bible, | 
the Golden Treasury, some first-rate encyclo- 
pedia, and the Oxford Dictionary. 


Editing for Girls 
A VERY delicate question inevitably faces 


any American publication that wishes to 
exercise leadership in thought. Either it has to 
confine itself to topics and treatment which are 
suitable to all members of the family at any age, 
and thereby cut itself off from much that is im- 
portant, or else it has to take for granted that it 
is written for intelligent adults, and in this case 
there will be a certain amount of scolding when- 
ever anything is published that is not especially 
adapted to the immature mind. For our part, 
we have chosen the second course. We should 
like to be popular among the fourteen-year-olds, 
even those of conventional parentage, but we 
are not willing to give up the entire expression of 
our thought on all serious matters of the day. 
Nothing, it need scarcely be said, will be published 
in this paper that is not entirely moral, but a 
great deal will be published that is extremely 
frank. 


Is Drama Interesting? 


WELL known author, when the first issue | 
of Harprer’s WEEKLY appeared under its 
present management, spoke favorably of it, but 
said that he did not see why a paper intended for 
the thinking classes should pay much attention 


' to the theater. Our own opinion, however, was 


not shaken by this view; nor has it been shaken 
by the view of an intelligent newspaper man in 
California, who writes that evidently we are 
going to use too much of the drama, nor yet by 
the view of an old gentleman who states that he is 
a grandfather, and declares that the immorality 
of our art, and of some of our articles, is no doubt 
due to the fact that we have been acquainted 
with too many actresses. No; our prejudice, 


| if it be a prejudice, is one that will scarcely be 


overcome. The drama contains more great 
works than any other form of literature, and not 


| without a reason. It is also the most popular of 


the arts, and not without a reason. If, in the 
United States, it lacks a strong appeal to the 
reading and thinking classes, it is merely be- 


_cause the drama has not been in the right 


F I were to be cast upon a desert island with | 
a single book,” writes some one to a news- 
paper, “my choice would be the one that Dick- | 








hands. Our aim, therefore, will not be to 


| neglect it, but to endeavor to encourage what is 


promising in it. 


























The Invisible Government at Washington 


By A. J. McCKELWAY 


Soon after Woodrow Wilson came back from Bermuda to consider the questions that would have to come before him 
after inauguration he met some social workers at the home of a friend in Hoboken, and listened to their suggestions. 
The suggestion that seemed to strike him most strongly dealt with the way in which the city of Washington is governed. 
The President-elect immediately stated that that was the kind of trail he liked to follow, and that he would look into 


it as soon as he got to Washington. 


RESIDENT WILSON’S recent appointment, as 

Commissioners of the District of Columbia, of 

Mr. F. L. Siddons and Mr. Oliver P. Newman is 
another proof that the old order has changed, and 
that the period of the exploitation of the National 
Treasury and of the District resources for selfish ends 
has terminated—the invisible government has been 
overthrown. 

The citizens of Washington have less’ to say about the 
welfare of their city than those of the remotest congres- 
sional district, or even the citizens of Alaska or the 
Philippines. For even Alaska and the Philippines have 
delegates in Congress, who have a voice, though not a 
vote, on any subject, including the government of 
the District. It is the most helpless community of 
English-speaking people on the face of the earth, and 
it is now a city of a third of a million souls. Only 
those who have “influence” have had any voice in 
the government, and this has meant what Carlyle 
designates the basest of all aristocracies, the Aristocracy 
of the Money-bags. 


(THE District of Columbia was established by acts of 

Congress, approved July 16, 1790, and March 3, 
1791, to give effect to a clause in the eighth section of the 
first article of the Constitution of the United States, 
giving Congress the power “to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever over such District (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat 
of the Government of the United States.” 

Congress is therefore the legislature of the District, 
with a Committee on the District of Columbia in each 
House. It has delegated in a general way to the Board of 
Commissioners jurisdiction covering the ordinary fea- 
tures of municipal government, and has by specific 
laws empowered them to make building and plumb- 
ing regulation, and to make and enforce the reason- 
able and usual police regulations for the protection 
of lives, limbs, health, comfort, and quiet of all per- 
sons, and the protection of property. Yet, it required 
an Act of Congress, the other day, to provide for the 
Woman Suffrage Parade, and the failure of the police 
to preserve order had to be investigated by a committee 
of the Senate. 

The three Commissioners are appointed by the Presi- 
dent, two of them to be confirmed by the Senate, the third 
being an army engineer detailed for this service. The 
President also appoints the Judiciary of the District, con- 
sisting of the Court of Appeals, the Supreme Court, the 
Police Court, the Municipal Court, and the Juvenile 
Court. 

The Supreme Court of the District appoints the Board 
of Education, for the ostensible purpose of having the 
schools divorced from politics. The Board of Education 
is thus independent of the Board of Commissioners, and 
the conflict between the two boards in the matter of 
estimates for the schools has been a demoralizing influ- 
ence. The President also appoints the Board of Chari- 
ties, for whose intelligent supervision of the public insti- 
tutions of the District too much can not be said, though 
they have protested in vain, in the face of much adverse 
criticism, against the continued subsidizing of private and 
sectarian institutions. The Board of Commissioners 
appoint the various Departments of Health, Fire, Police, 
etc., and when a vacancy occurs, though few die and none 
ever resign, they appoint the members of the Assessment 
Department, consisting of the Assessor and the Board of 
Assistant Assessors, who virtually have a life tenure of 


6 


The following article is written by the man who made the suggestion. 


office, being removable only for neglect of duty, mal- 
feasance in office, or inefficiency. 

And this brings us to the first count in the indictment 
that there is the control of taxation for favored interests, 


(THE House Committee of the District of Columbia 

for the past two years, of which honest Ben Johnson 
of Kentucky was chairman, appointed a sub-committee, 
of which Representative Henry George of New York 
was chairman, and of which William C. Redfield, now 
Secretary of Commerce, was a member. That sub- 
committee was authorized to inquire into the question of 
assessment and taxation in the District. The Hearings 
and the Report are public documents (Report No. 1215, 
62d Congress, 2d session). The Report gives the con- 
clusions of fallible men. But the Hearings are the sworn 
testimony of Commissioner Rudolph, who was reap- 
pointed to office by President Taft, to serve for three 
years of President Wilson’s term, the appointment being 
held up by the Senate; of Assessor Richards and one of 
his assistants; of Charles C. Glover, president of the 
Riggs National Bank, and Edward J. Stellwagen, presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company, two of the largest 
holders of suburban real estate; of Herbert J. Browne, 
who, under the direction of the George Committee, 
made an exhaustive investigation of the question of 
assessment and taxation; and of various citizens repre- 
senting the “40,000 small homes” of the District. The 
admissions and statements under oath of some of these 
witnesses are startling. 

With regard to the life tenure of the assessors, the curi- 
ous fact was brought out, in the testimony of Commis- 
sioner Rudolph, that the term of office of the assessors 
was four years previous to 1902, when an Act of Congress 
gave them a life tenure “to remove the incumbents from 
all outside influence,” as Commissioner Rudolph sug- 
gested, who thought that life tenure was an excellent 
thing in this case. In the same year the law was passed 
requiring that real estate should be assessed at not less 
than two thirds its real value, previous to that time it 
having been assessed at its “real value’’; but the ‘‘real 
value” having been interpreted to mean what it would 
bring “under the hammer on a rainy day,” to use As- 
sessor Richards’ naive expression. Assessor Richards 
also brought out the fact that in 1894 the twelve assess- 
ors—who were none too many, even considering that 
assessments are made triennially instead of annually, the 
effect of which is “to favor more particularly those who 
have the larger areas and the more valuable land in the 
center of the District,” as Commissioner Rudolph frankly 
testified—were reduced to three. These three assessors, 
known as the Dawson Board, increased the assessments 
for the year 1894. This “occasioned new legislation. 
It caused the people to be dissatisfied, and the new board 
that came in on account of the dissatisfaction made a 
decrease in the following assessments, instead of an in- 
crease,” said Mr. Richards. 


Mr. George. Would you say Mr. Dawson ‘and his associates 
were legislated out of office? 

Mr. Richards. They were. 
pointed. 


None of them was reap- 


Then, by 1902, there evidently being no more “ dissat- 
isfaction,” the assessors, being evidently the “right” 
men, were given a life tenure. And it would require 
court proceedings to oust any of them from office, if the 
Commissioners should so desire. The assessors had also 
been taught their lesson not to assess too high the prop- 
erty of men who might have influence. 
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HE testimony shows that the Assessor in 1910 fore- 
cast an increase of $30,000,000 in the assessment 
of ground values, while the actual increase amounted to 
only $18,000,000. But there was an increase of $12,- 
000,000 in the assessment of improvements, “falling 
almost entirely upon the 40,000 small homes of the Dis- 
trict.” It was also proved that when condemnation of 
land for public purposes was forecast, assessments were 
raised, in one instance seventy-four per cent, falling only 
five per cent below the condemnation awards. One man 


who had painted his porch had his assessment raised ~ 


$500 on his “improvements,” while Mr. Stellwagen in- 
sisted that the New Willard Hotel ought not to be as- 
sessed at what it cost to build it ten years ago, on account 
of the depreciation in its value. Yet the Shoreham 
Hotel, which since has been remodeled throughout, had 
the assessment raised on the building, which was twenty- 
five years old, fifty per cent, on account of an offer by 
Mr. John R. McLean, of the Washington Post, of $800,- 
000 or more for the property, since an increase in the 
assessment on the land would have logically compelled 
an increase for all the rest of that square, which is owned 
by Mr. John R. McLean. Newspaper proprietors also 
have “influence” in the right quarters. According to the 
testimony of the expert, Mr. Herbert J. Browne, Mr. Mc- 
Lean’s suburban home, “Friendship,” on Wisconsin 
Avenue, consisting of 76.92 acres, is assessed at $3,500 
an acre, while the property on the other side of the avenue 
is assessed $8,700 to $15,000 an acre, and is held and sold 
at prices ranging from $15,000 to $40,000 an acre. The 
“improvements” on Mr. McLean's property, including 
his residence, are assessed at $25,000, when “twenty-five 
thousand dollars will not pay for the stone wall which 
runs in front of the property.” 

Now for the contrast. Square 466, between E and F 
and Sixth and Seventh streets, Southwest, was assessed 
at an increase of 25.46 per cent, 29 houses assessed 
$37,700 in 1908-9, and $47,300 in 1911-12. 


Mr. George. No new buildings? 

Mr. Richards. No new buildings. 

Mr. George. No improvements? 

Mr. McKenzie. No improvements. 

Mr. George. Nothing assessed this time that was not as- 
sessed before? 


Mr. McKenzie. No. 


According to the testimony of Mr. Harold E. Doyle, 
some of the land values in the fine residence area are as 
follows: 

The Senator Clark property, true value, $15 a square 
foot, assessed $4.85; the Kean House, true value, $26 a 
square foot, assessed $4; the Portland Apartments, true 
value, $30 a square foot, assessed $4. 


}{VERYBODY in the country knows Gifford Pinchot, 
what he stands for in public life. Consider this 
letter from him: 


Grey Towers, 
Milford, Pike County, Pa., July 12, 1912. 
Hon. Henry Grorce, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. George: 

Your committee, I learn, has developed the fact that many 
small owners of property in the District of Columbia are taxed 
on an assessed valuation far greater than the two thirds of 
the real value provided for by law, while many of the large 
owners of property are taxed on very much less than the two 
thirds provided by law. In this way the poorer men are 
taxed most heavily, and those who are richest pay least in 
proportion. I am told this is generally true in the District. 

When these facts came to my knowledge they led me to 
investigate the assessment of my own property, to which I had 
hitherto given no attention. Accordingly, I asked two well 
known real estate men to estimate the value of the land and 
improvements on which I am taxed. Their estimate leads me 
to believe that I have been taxed on a valuation about $40,000 
too low. In other words, at the current rate of taxation, the 
assessor has not assessed against me about $600 of yearly taxes 
that I ought to have paid, and has assessed that amount on 
others less able to pay it. This is unjust. Therefore, I put 





the facts in your hands for such use as you see fit to make of 
them. 
Yours sincerely, 
Girrorp Prncuor. 

To make up the under-assessment of $43,000 on Mr. 
Pinchot’s house alone, the assessment on 203 small 
houses, mostly old, was raised from $183,300 in 1911 to 
$226,500 in 1912. 

As to the control of credit, the encouragement of in- 
vestments within the speculative suburban area, and 
their discouragement in other districts, take the follow- 
ing illustration: 


Mr. Donohue. The best evidence of that is in the estate of 
the late John E. Herrell, who was president of the National 
Capitol Bank, and the biggest financial man in this section of 
the city. He understood values on Capitol Hill better than 
anybody. I could go to Mr. Herrell and get a loan on real 
estate quicker than I could from any one else in Washington. 
He has since died, and the American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, one of the largest financial institutions in Washington, 
have charge of his estate. In every instance where a trust is 
coming due on property in this section of the city, they are 
either demanding a curtailment of the trust or making the bor- 
rower take it up. In other words, they have not as good an 
opinion of East Washington as Mr. Herrell had, and when 
protecting his interests they either take that loan up or cur- 
tail it. 

Mr. George. That is, they either shrink their credit or with- 
draw it entirely? 

Mr. Donohoe. That is the idea, and Mr. Herrell was consid- 
ered a very conservative man with his loans. 


THE usual interlocking of directorates is found among 

the banks and trust companies of the city. The presi- 
dent of the Riggs National Bank, Mr. Charles C. Glover, 
was formerly vice-president of the National Savings and 
Trust Company and is a large stockholder of the Ameri- 
can Securities and Trust Company, of which Mr. Charles 
J. Bell is president. Two of the directors of the Riggs 
National are also directors of the American Security and 
Trust Company. The president of the Union Trust 
Company, Mr. Edward J. Stellwagen, is also the presi- 
dent of the Thomas J. Fisher Real Estate Company, and 
is president of the company that owns the Raleigh Hotel 
and leases the New Willard Hotel. Two directors of the 
American Securities Company are directors of the Na- 
tional Metropolitan Bank of Washington, a director of 
the National Metropolitan Bank is also a director of the 
National Savings and Trust Company, and soon. There 
is the same general evidence of the control of credit in 
Washington as in New York City. 

And as to the control of the direction of improvements 
by the government, a glance at the maps of real estate 
holdings in the Northwestern suburban region, toward 
Chevy Chase, or along the line of the Massachusetts 
Avenue Extension, is sufficient to demonstrate the point 
made. Large fortunes have been easily made, through 
a more or less intelligent surmise as to the direction these 
governmental improvements would take, while the taxes 
on the speculative area were kept down to a pleasingly 
low figure, the helpless poor were overtaxed, aud for 
every dollar raised by taxation on real or personal 
property in the District another dollar was paid 
out of the National Treasury, to be appropriated 
at the will of Congress, under the persuasion of the 
complacent District committees of past years. The 
situation is not unlike that by which John D. Rocke- 
feller, in former days, not only received a_ rebate 
on his oil shipments from the railroads, but was paid 
a rebate on the shipments of his business rivals, 
who, of course, could not remain rivals very long 
under that system. 

In brief, the counts in the indictment are sustained 
amply by documentary evidence, largely consisting of 
the sworn admissions of the defendants. 

And here is the ultimate result in terms of human life, 
according to a report on housing conditions of the 
public-spirited Monday Evening Club: 

There are in Washington 258 blocks which have inhabited 
alleys. These alleys contain 3,148 dwelling houses, and approx- 
imately 16,000 inhabitants. . . . The two startling facts which 
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should years ago have swept these alleys out of existence are, 
first, that one out of every three children born in these byways 
dies within the first year of life; and, second, that these houses 
with their disease and crime fill the center of many blocks 
rimmed with splendid houses and hotels. 


And here comes to mind a prophecy of the lamented 
Tom Johnson of Cleveland, when he was a member of 
Congress in 1892, and deeply interested in the welfare 
of the District. He said: 


Already the effect of the growth and improvement of the 
Federal District has been, by the increase of land values, to 
give hundreds of millions to the fortunate few, but to increase 
the cost of living to such a degree as to make it a serious ques- 
tion with many of the officers and employees of the national 
government who are called on to live here; and if this tendency 
continues, not only will the salaries paid to employees of the 
United States soon become entirely inadequate to the scale of 
living for which they are intended, but the capital of the 
American Republic must ere long present such a contrast be- 
tween luxurious idleness and poverty-stricken workers as can 
be exceeded in no capital of confessedly aristocratic countries. 


And a short speech by Chairman Ben Johnson of the 
District Committee of the last House is much to the 
point. On the question of the improvement of certain 
real estate by the government he said: 


The argument was made that this farm should be cut up so 
that the poorer classes could have homes. I say it ought to be, 
but it ought to be cut up and sold to these people before it is 
improved at government expense. When it is cut up, and the 
government has completed the macadamized roads and pave- 
ments through it, then the land shark comes in and sells it to 
these poor people, not for the reasonable price he should have 
asked them for it before the government money was put into 
it, but he adds the government money to the extortionate price 
he asks for the land, and then sells it to the poor people of this 
community who seek homes. 


Through one means or another, the efficiency of the 
public service will be maintained when this great army of 
public servants, numbering 40,000, may have comfortable 
homes at reasonable prices, be cheaply served by public 
utilities, have model schools for their children running 
up from the kindergarten to a real municipal university, 
for which there is a greater need than for a national uni- 
versity, for whom the cost of living shall be reduced as 
far as government regulation can secure that end, and for 
whose declining years some means of workingmen’s 
pensions should be devised. With the gradual abolition 
of the spoils system and the projected reforms of the civil 
service, these employees of the government should be- 
come more and more filled with zeal for the public service, 
and should be correspondingly held in honor by the nation 
whom they serve. 

Washington is also the home of those who serve these 
public servants, professional men, business men, and men 
who labor with their hands. They will share, of course, 
in all that is done for the city by the nation, but the 
provision for their comfort and happiness is more a 
municipal than a national function. 

And, lastly, Washington is the home of those who have 
chosen to live in this city because of its educational and 
social advantages, who have erected many of the beau- 
tiful homes of the District and are welcome as residents. 
The point is simply made that Washington does not exist 
chiefly for them, as might be supposed when any voice 
is lifted for equitable taxation, deemed a discouragement 
to investment on the part of this class of our citizens. 


URING that period of the District’s history when 
there was a considerable measure of self-government 
granted to it by Congress, Washington passed through 
the experience of most American cities, an era of graft, 
incompetency, and the piling up of public debt. In 
1878, what is known as the Organic Act was passed by 
Congress, that Holy of Holies which must not be touched 
by profane hands, the mere mention of which sends the 
cold shivers down the backs of the large property-owners 
of the District and drives certain newspapers into hyster- 
ical spasms. It is also known as the half-and-half sys- 








tem. The Act, in brief, provides that the taxes col- 
lected in the District are to be paid into the United States 
Treasury, all appropriations to be made by Congress, 
and Congress to appropriate out of the National Treasury, 
for the ordinary expense of the District, an amount equal 
to half the approved estimates of expenditure, which has 
been interpreted to mean as much as is raised in the Dis- 
trict. It has already been indicated that this system 
tends to make graft easy and fashionable. Perhaps a 
still worse effect is the tendency to make of the citizens 
of the District a community of mendicants. 

The system works badly from either direction. There 
is a tendency to keep down the taxable resources of the 
District. The rate is “$1.50 on the $100, on not less than 
two thirds the value of real estate,” and on the full value 
of personal property. There is no inheritance tax, and of 
course no income tax. There is not, as for most city 
residents, a State and county tax. With an estimated 
budget of about $12,000,000, the District taxes must be 
kept down to $6,000,000. So, according to the report of 
the George Sub-Committee, $400,000,000 worth of real 
estate does not pay any tax. 

On the other hand, Congress often denies to the Dis- 
trict what it sorely needs and officially asks for, such as a 
hospital for the indigent sick, now confined in the Wash- 
ington Asylum and Jail under one superintendent; makes 
no adequate provision for the feeble-minded; refuses to 
authorize the building of a reformatory for white girls, or 
a Detention Home for the Juvenile Court; cripples all the 
group of institutions for children by inadequate appro- 
priations; and, in general, scrutinizes severely the esti- 
mates for the District, on the ground that half the money 
is to come out of the National Treasury, while inflicting 
upon the District appropriations that are not needed, 
half of which must be raised by local taxation. It has 
granted subsidies amounting to a million dollars in ten 
years to private and sectarian institutions., Here is an 
intolerable situation for free Americans who have no 
axes of their own to grind. 


wrt is the remedy? First, there should be equi- 

table taxation. Considering the appropriations 
from the National Treasury, there might be an exemption 
of taxes on homes costing not more than $2,000, many 
of them belonging to the nation’s servants. Beyond 
that, real estate should be taxed at its full value, just as 
personal property is taxed. The addition of tax re- 
sources on $400,000,000 of real estate, now dodging taxa- 
tion, will give ample revenues for all legitimate purposes, 
and will prevent the indefinite holding of suburban tracts 
for speculation purposes. Then let the half-and-half 
system be abolished, and let a generous nation, mindful 
of the fact that this is the national capital and the home 
of its public servants, fix a just sum, on a just basis of 
taxation on the estimated value of the government prop- 
erty of the District, to be paid to the District. Let the 
rate of taxation on private property be fixed according 
to the needs of the District, fairly estimated. Then, let 
there be drawn some line of demarcation between na- 
tional and municipal functions, and let a free people, 
more than ordinarily intelligent, elect their own public 
servants, and hold them responsible for the government 
of the District so fer as municipal functions are con- 
cerned, while the nation keeps up its own buildings and 
parks and the streets, the national highways. Congress 
might at least establish a territorial government for the 
District, holding the veto power over legislation by the 
municipal authorities. 

A long step was taken in the right direction in the 
closing hours of the last Congress, when the Commis- 
sioners were empowered to act as a Board of Public Utili- 
ties, to control for the first time the public service cor- 
porations; and when a new excise board was provided, 
instead of the Board of Assessors acting as the Excise 
Board. The new administration and the new Congress 
and the new Commissioners, with President Wilson as 
the Lord High Mayor of Washington and Congress still 
its Board of Aldermen, have an unexampled opportunity 
to give freedom to this American community, and to do 
generously by it at the same time. 
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STUART DAVIS es, 


THE PARCEL POSTMAN: “GO AHEAD—SAY SOMETHING. EVERYBODY DOES” 


By Stuart Davis 








SAW him but a few 
I times; and yet I feel as 
if I had known him all 
my life. Never was there a 
more transparent nature; 
you could look into his eyes, 
and find them at once the 
windows of his soul. They 
were great big open eyes, 
looking out at you with 
beaming sweetness, and ready 
to reflect every emotion, as 
in a mirror. They had at 
once defiance and _ infinite 
tenderness, as this little 
story will demonstrate. As 
everybody knows, Henry 
Ward Beecher was one of 
the first, one of the bold- 
est, one of the most merci- 
less assailants of slavery. 
At Liverpool he confronted 
his first meeting; howls and 
missiles met him; but he 
fought on; in the end he 
gained a hearing and carried 
the meeting, as he put it 
himself, American style. “I 
whipped them,” meaning the 
pro-slavery mob. 

This was the daring side of 
the man. Here is an example 
of the tenderness. Thomas 
Nelson Page is a well known 
Southern writer, who has 
gained fame as a painter of 
the life of his people in Vir- 
ginia before the War—ideal- 
ized, of course, and yet true 
in essentials; and the first story that 
won him universal fame, described the 
courtirg of two fine young Southern 
people; then the tiff; then the separation 
through the War; and the death of the 
lover; and the ineffable grief of the deso- 
late girl. It was a favorite story with 
Beecher—in spite of its idealization. In 
the story the narrator is a faithful old 
negro who loves his masters and met 
with nothing but affection from them. In 
spite of his fierce past as one who, with his 
sister, Harriet Beecher Stowe, did more 
than any two individuals to drag down 
slavery, Beecher loved the story, and 
would insist on its being read to him; 
and wept copiously as the tragedy un- 
folded itself in that old dead-and-gone 
South which still practised slavery. 





OOD WILL to all the world, tender- 
ness, forgiveness, the desire to lead 
them to simpler faith, and to preach relig- 
ion, not asdrear and terrorizingand peopled 
with dreadful specters, but as hopeful, 
cheerful, and bracing—these were the key- 
note of his character and of his gospel. 
Of his tenderness, here is a beautiful ex- 
ample. It will be remembered that he 
was involved, through a hysterical woman, 
in an odious scandal; that for six long 
months the terrible ordeal dragged itself 
through the courts, with miles of news- 
paper reports, and Beecher all the time 
standing on the brink of the abyss of ruin. 
Yet, when it was all over and Beecher once 
more ventured, in some fear and trem- 
bling, to stand on the lecture platform, he 
said after the lecture was over to Major 
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Orators Who Have Influenced Me 


By T. P. O°CONNOR, M. P. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 





Henry Ward Beecher and his wife 


Pond, his agent, as he handed him the 
£100 fee, “You know to whom I wish 
that to be given.” It was to the pitiful 
woman who had caused him such untold 
suffering and so nearly blasted his career. 

I heard Beecher altogether but two or 
three times; but even that experience 
was sufficient to give me some idea of the 
marvelous power of the man. One fact 
alone will bring out a unique distinction. 
For quite fifty years he preached at least 
once and often twice a week; every ser- 
mon of his was reported verbatim, and 
published to all the world; and yet he 
was able always to go on, never repeating 
himself, always fresh, always vivid; 
always with some new thought that re- 
mained imperishable in the souls of those 
who heard or read it. This is an achieve-' 
ment that has never, I believe, been 
equaled in the history of any preacher 
who ever lived. 

His oratory, as all oratory, was largely 
helped by his physique. He was an ex- 
traordinarily impressive figure; but it 
was the impressiveness of the new world 
rather than of the old. I saw him and 
Gladstone on the same platform at Liver- 
pool once; and nothing could be more 
remarkable than the contrast between 
the two men; you might feel as if they 
embodied in their splendid persons the 
finest manhood of England and of Amer- 
ica. Everybody knows how noble was 
the presence of Gladstone—with the mas- 
sive head, the regular and massive fea- 
tures, the piercing black eyes brought into 
greater relief by the ivory pallor of the 
skin, and the splendid proportions of 






chest and limbs. This face 
and figure bore in their every 
line the stamp of old England: 
with its generations of educa- 
tion, tranquil civilization, 
and training in ancient uni- 
versities. Beecher was even 
more robust in appearance 
than Gladstone. The shoul- 
ders were broader, the chest 
deeper, the height greater: 
but there was the ruggedness 
in it all of the primeval forest; 
and the clean-shaven bronze« 
face, with the massive jaw, 
the broad brow, and the long 
straight hair, suggested the 
young, new, vigorous world 
that had not yet completed 
the bitter struggle between 
man and nature. 

The first time I heard 
Beecher speak was at the City 
Temple. Joseph Parker was 
then the head of that com- 
muniong himself a striking 
figure, with his strong rough- 
hewn face, his mass of strong 
upstanding hair, and his 
brawny shoulders. There 
could not have been amore ap- 
propriate setting for Beecher, 
and the gospel that Beecher 
preached. There were wide 
differences of religious points 
of view between Parker and 
Beecher; for, with all his 
daring imagery, Parker re- 

mained steadily conservative 
in his theology—unlike the brilliant and 
daring young revolutionary who had suc- 
ceeded to his pulpit. But in this the two 
men were alike: their religion was essen- 
tially a religion of cheerfulness. They ab- 
solutely declined to make even their house 
ot God gloomy and formal. And thus 
this service began after a fashion to me 
strange and at first even a little surprising; 
for Dr. Parker uttered a few words of 
welcome and greeting, and intersperse« 
them with a joke or two at which the 
congregation laughed heartily, universally, 
with no shamefacedness as of desecrating 
the temple and the day and the occasion. 


BEECHER, likea great many other men 
of strong and original and imaginative 
minds, had no memory for words. He 
never could get off a verse of poetry by 
heart; and even though, of course, he 
knew his Bible well, he knew none of it 
by heart; and even his texts he had to 
have before him in the Bible on the desk 
of his pulpit. And so it was on this day. 
He read out from the Bible the words, 
**And the greatest of these is love.” It 
is an old text on which, I dare say, mil- 
lions of sermons have been preached; 
and yet this wonderful man was able to 
give to it an entirely new setting. You 
might have felt that you were hearing it 
for the first time, so strange and so new 
and so impressive was the meaning that 
Beecher was able to read into it. 

One passage in particular I can vividly 
recall, though I do not profess to give it 
verbatim; but it was something like this: 
Beecher wished to bring out the text as 
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the cornerstone of Christian morality, 
and as supreme above all other things in 
that gospel. And this is how he worked 
it out this day. He gave a picture of a 
young theological student standing his 
examination for admission into the Chris- 
tian ministry. The student, shivering 
and submissive, is brought before the 
harsh examiner of each different sect in 
turn. I should say that Beecher not 
only spoke the scenes but acted them. 
When he was putting the question, he 
assumed the gruff tone and the domineer- 
ing air of the examiner; when he gave the 
response of the student, he did it in a 
quaking and submissive tone that excited 
shouts of laughter. 

“Do you believe in the Thirty-nine 
Articles?” asks the first examiner. “I 
do.” bleats out the student. “Do you 
believe in the Westminster Confession,” 
asks the next examiner. “I do,” bleats 
out the poor student again. And when 
he had gone through several of the 
formularies of the different creeds, he 
used a daring Americanism: “‘By this 
time the student begins to sweat,” 
which, somehow or other, did not sound 
coarse from his lips; as a matter of 
fact, Americans use the old English word 
more freely than we do. And then he 
started again. “‘Do you believe this? Do 
you believe that?”’ Finally, with a rush, 
and in deep, thrilling tones: “ But never 


is he asked, ‘Do you believe the greatest 
of these is love??” I never can forget 
the feeling of awe and wonder with which 
I saw this man thus in a sentence sum- 
marize and realize and make intelligible 
his own consistent gospel, that in Chris- 
tianity the true Christian looks more 
for the harmonies than the discords 
of religious feeling, and puts as the highest 
lesson the gospel of love. 

There were one or two other things in 
the sermon that I can recall, though not 
so vividly. One of these strong impres- 
sions is of the way he spoke of a public 
man as “‘bought.”’ In that single word 
“bought” he managed to convey such a 
wealth of meaning that you could see 
his soul rising and getting his whole 
nation to rise against that corruption 
which was then so terrible a feature of the 
life of so many cities in America. 


UST as to Gladstone, Bright, and 
Chamberlain, I ascribe a large part of 

the marvelous success of Beecher’s ora- 
tory to his voice and to his elocution. I 
have heard Gladstone devastate a whole 
powerful argument and successful speech 
by his pronunciation of a word or two. 
For instance, once, after Mr. Goschen had 
made a speech of effective criticism, in 
which, however, he several times referred 
to his ‘‘conscience”’ as disabling him from 
supporting Gladstone, that doughty de- 


bater replied, referring to his “‘ Right hon- 
orable friend’s ungovernable conscience.” 
And he spoke these words with a deep 
note of concentrated mockery which made 
the whole House, including Mr. Goschen, 
ring with laughter. Similarly, Bright car- 
ried a bill for marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister by asking the House if any- 
body regarded the children of such mar- 
riages as “‘bastards’’; and the word was 
used with such perfection of tone that it 
thrilled and convinced the whole House. 
And so it was with Beecher. His voice 
was so powerful, his elocution so perfect, 
that he also could pack a whole argument 
into a single word. 

I heard Beecher in a different atmos- 
phere. He made a large income yearly on 
the lecture platform in his own country, 
and when he went to England he was taken 
up by a lecture agency. I heard one of 
the lectures at Exeter Hall, if I remember 
rightly. It had his flashes of eloquence; 
his wit; as when he described two 
parents discussing what they should do 
with their sons, and deciding that, as 
one of them was rather dull-witted, he 
should go into the ministry. But it 
lacked the inspiration of the sermon. 
In truth, Beecher was an apostle, not 
a lecturer; it was only when he stood 
in the pulpit and dealt with the eternal 
things of the spirit that he was his real 
and his best self. 


Henry Ward Beecher 


The orator whose centennial is about to be celebrated— 


Anecdotes by the organist of Plymouth Church 


Beecher,” said Abraham Lincoln 
at the close of the Civil War, when 
he invited the great preacher to deliver the 
address at the raising of the flag over Fort 
Sumter, “if it hadn’t been for Henry Ward 
Beecher, there would be no flag to raise.” 
The centennial of the birth of the great- 
est pulpit orator of his day, whose influ- 
ence upon his generation, both spiritually 
and politically, was almost incalculable, 
will be celebrated in October of this year. 
The thousands of visitors annually to the 
church that he made famous, Plymouth 
Church, in the Borough of Brooklyn, New 
York, bear testimony to the still potent 
influence of his life and work. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said of him: ‘‘He was as 
genuine an American as ever walked 
through a field of Indian corn. He had 
not the fine fiber of the scholastic thor- 
oughbred, but he had the hearty manhood 
of Lincoln.” 


WY it hadn’t been for Henry Ward 


= Lincoln, too, his sense of humor 

was keen and typically American. 
Once, on a visit to Buffalo, where he was 
to lecture, he entered a barber shop to be 
shaved. The barber, during the course 
of the operation, not recognizing his dis- 
tinguished customer, asked him if he in- 
tended to hear Mr. Beecher lecture that 
night. He replied, languidly, that he 
thought perhaps he would. ‘“‘ Perhaps 
you will!” said the barber. ‘‘ Why, that’s 
no way to talk about Henry Ward 
Beecher. Don’t you know that at nine 
o'clock this morning nearly all the tickets 
were sold, and if you expect to hear him 
at all you'll have to stand up?” “Now, 


By H. S. MILLIGAN 


isn’t that just my luck,” said Mr. Beecher. 
“TI always have to stand up!” 

The story of Plymouth Church during 
its early years is the history of the 
times themselves. The war with Mexico 
was at its height when the church was 
organized. The following years were 
those during which the slavery question 
occupied the center of attention and 
slowly approached its inevitable conclu- 
sion, “the irrepressible conflict,” the 
Civil War. Henry Ward Beecher threw 
himself into the discussions of the times 
with all the ardor and force of his nature. 
Every Sunday morning found Plymouth 
Church crowded to the doors, and Mr. 
Beecher’s discourses were listened to by 
audiences that were profoundly moved 
by his extraordinary power. One Sunday 
morning, after concluding his sermon, he 
announced that he wished to present a 
certain matter for the consideration of the 
congregation. 

There was a moment of surprised si- 
lence. No one had the least idea what he 
was about to do. 

Then he said: “‘Sarah, come up here.” 
Whereupon a little mulatto girl ascended 
the pulpit steps and stood beside him. 
Taking her hand, he turned to the people 
and continued: 

“This little girl is a slave, and I have 
promised her owner twelve hundred dol- 
lars, his price for her, or she will be re- 
turned to slavery. Pass the basket.” 

The congregation of nearly three thou- 
sand people quickly made up the neces- 
sary amount, many contributing their 
jewelry and watches, and Sarah’s freedom 
was announced amid thunders of ap- 


plause. Many people at the time con- 
demned this action as an acknowledgment 
of the right of a slave-owner to receive 
remuneration for a slave; but Mr. 
Beecher pursued his own course, regard- 
less of criticism. It was no secret that 
some of the men of Plymouth Church 
knew a good deal about the Underground 
Railway. 

After the war Mr. Beecher continually 
advocated that the North should do 
nothing to impair the self-respect of the 
South, that suffrage for the negro should 
be left to wait upon the processes of edu- 
cation, and that the South should not be 
treated as a heathen country to which 
missionaries should besent, but as a part of 
our country to which aid should be given 
by the more prosperous section. 


R. BEECHER was in Connecticut 
on a lecturing tour when the tidings 
came North of the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter. The attendance at his lectures 
was very small because of the fear of riots, 
and, abandoning the tour, he returned 
home to Brooklyn. In the meantime, his 
eldest son had given up his position in 
business and enlisted in the army that 
was being recruited. Mrs. Beecher, fear- 
ing that her son might enlist, secured his 
promise not to leave the house until his 
father’s return, a promise which he gave 
readily, as he had, unknown to her, 
already enlisted. On Mr. Beecher’s 
reaching his own house, the first words 
of greeting from his son were: “Father, 
may I enlist?” “If you don’t,” was the 
prompt answer, “Ill disown you!” 
The following day was Sunday. Mr. 
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Beecher preached from the text, “Speak 
to the children of Israel, that they go for- 
ward.” The sermon was a careful re- 
view of the condition of affairs and a 
sober counting of the cost of both ad- 
vance and retreat. He said: “‘Peace can 
be had by two thirds of the nation yielding 
to one third; by legalizing the right of any 
discontented community to rebel; by 
changing our charter of universal freedom 
into a charter of deliberate oppression; by 
becoming partners in slavery and ratify- 
ing this gigantic evil; by surrendering all 
right of discussion, of debate or criticism. 
On these terms we may have peace. So far 
as I myself am concerned, I abhor peace 
on any such grounds. Give me war, redder 
than blood and fiercer than fire, if this terri- 
ble affliction is necessary, that I may main- 
tain my faith in God, in human liberty, my 
faith of the fathers in the instruments of 
liberty, my faith in this land as the ap- 
pointed abode and chosen refuge of liberty 
for all the earth. War is terrible, but that 
abyss of ignominy is more terrible!” 

In the first months of the war the 
Beecher house on Columbia Heights be- 
came almost a military storehouse; Ply- 
mouth Church became a rendezvous for 
regiments passing to the front, and the 
church parlors a workshop where the 
women of the church, under the direction 
of Mrs. Beecher, met daily to sew and 
knit and pack for the soldiers. Mr. 
Beecher, after helping to fit out two regi- 
ments, took upon himself the burden of 
entirely equipping one, called the Long 
Island Volunteers, afterward the Sixty- 
seventh of New York. His oldest son 
joined it and became a lieutenant. 

Mr. Beecher never worried about the 
welfare of his many kindred and friends 
at the front during those terrible days. 

He said: ‘‘ My oldest son is in the army. 
Shall I read with trembling anxiety the 
account of every battle to see if he is 
slain? I gave him to the Lord, and shall 
not take him back, and I will not worry 
and fret myself about him.” 


ME BEECHER’S manner in the pul- 
pit or on the lecture platform was 
absolutely simple, yet it was the sim- 
plicity that is profundity. The supreme 
ease with which he spoke, even to audi- 
ences obviously unfriendly, was a source 
of amazement to other orators. At the 
beginning of his address his speaking was 


Plymouth Church 


so quiet, so colloquial, so free from the 
usual artifice of the orator, that it almost 
invariably produced a feeling of disap- 
pointment. He seemed almost to be 
speaking to himself, apparently indiffer- 
ent as to whether his audience thought 
well or ill of him. Once, during an ad- 
dress in England, a voice called out: 
“Can’t hear!” “I never intended you to 
hear that,’ retorted Mr. Beecher, and 
calmly pursued the course of his argument. 

In the midst of the calm flow of his 
speech, he would sometimes utter a state- 
ment so startling or an epigram so piquant 
that his audience would be shocked into 
close attention. Ina short time he would 
win them so completely that often the 
conclusion of his address was the occasion 
for a scene of frantic excitement. This 
was a new kind of oratory. The eloquence 
of the great speakers of that day was arti- 
ficial in form, built up of highly wrought 
rhetoric by a process of laborious elabora- 
tion. Mr. Beecher was a man who 
thought clearly, who felt deeply, and who 
spoke out of his heart in honest vernacular. 

He did many unconventional things in 
the pulpit which brought down upon him 
much harsh criticism from those who held 
strict ideas on ministerial dignity. One 
Sunday morning, on his way to church, 
he was recognized by a group of small 
boys playing in the street, who shouted 
after him: “Henry Ward Beecher—he’s 
a great screecher! Henry Ward Beecher 
—he’s a great screecher!”” This amused 
Mr. Beecher so much that he told the story 
to his congregation a few minutes later. 


¢ ee Sunday-school room of Plymouth 
Church contained a fountain in the 
center, with gold and silver fish swimming 
about among the moss-covered rocks. 
Around three sides of the room were gal- 
leries for primary scholars, Bible classes, 
and visitors. Under the galleries were 
hung flower-baskets and bird-cages. 

In those days it was not the custom to 
have flowers in church, as it is now. One 
morning, before church, Mr. Beecher was 
presented with a bouquet, which he put 
in a glass of water and took into the pulpit 
with him, to the scandalizing of many of 
his strait-laced parishioners. There was 


a perfect storm of criticism and discussion. 
Mr. Beecher’s action found many sympa- 
thizers and defenders, and he stuck to his 
guns and instituted the custom of having 


flowers in the pulpit. This love of flowers 
and of all growing things was one of his 
most prominent characteristics. During 
his college days he took long rambles over 
the countryside. Many years after leav- 
ing college he said: “‘I owe more to what 
God has done for Amherst than for any- 
thing he ever did for me.” 


OWARD the close of Mr. Beecher’s 
life, the theological world, as well as 
other forms of intellectual life, was thor- 
oughly disturbed by the publication of 
Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of Species,”” and the 
promulgation of what is now known as 
the Darwinian theory. 

He was one of the first preachers to 
defend the new doctrines. For a man 
thus to change his whole method of 
thought and belief at the age of seventy is 
almost unique. Shortly after this a son 
of Mr. Darwin was visiting in this coun- 
try and attended a service at Plymouth 
Church. His friends were anxious for 
him to meet Mr. Beecher. At first he 
demurred, saying that all preachers 
hated his father; but finally, at the close 
of the service, he was prevailed upon to go 
forward to where Mr. Beecher was re- 
ceiving his friends. When he learned 
who the young man was, Mr. Beecher 
seized him by both hands, and asked him 
to tell his father, on his return home, that 
Darwin had done more for him than any 
other one man who had ever lived. 

Mr. Beecher once read a book of a philo- 
sophical nature by a French writer of con- 
siderable prominence. It seemed to him 
that the natural conclusion of the line of 
thought of the writer would be complete 
atheism, although such a conclusion was 
nowhere stated in the book. Being abroad 
shortly afterward, Mr. Beecher took occa- 
sion to hunt up the author and converse 
with him. Asked if the inevitable result 
of his logic was not absolute atheism, the 
author refused to admit that he was willing 
to come before the world in such a light. 
Mr. Beecher was much disappointed, say- 
ing that he had always wanted to meet a 
real, conscientious atheist and hold an ar- 
gument with him on the subject, but he 
had never been able to find one. 

Once, speaking of death, Mr. Beecher 
said that he would like to go out of life sud- 
denly, like a cannon-ball shot out of a can- 
non. He died very peacefully in March, 
1887, after an illness lasting only a few days. 














HILE such words as Cubists, 

\ \) Eauvistes, and  Post-Impres- 

stonists are just now popular 
enough with every one, they seem to have 
been adopted by the American newspapers 
with a passion of affection, especially 
since the very remarkable exhibition of 
latter-day art in New York last winter. 

These words are applied to those inter- 
preters of art who think it right to give a 
picture of the impression made upon them 
by a given object, rather than a picture of 
that object itself. 

This tendency has been a steady de- 
velopment in painting ever since Monet 
was considered extreme, and before that. 
In architecture, and in the arts of deco- 
ration, of furniture design, of textiles, 
glass, and such matters, this same influ- 
ence became very widespread a few years 
ago, and was generally called art nou- 
veau, from the French, or secessionist, 
from the German. 


[Nu lately this movement, in paint- 
/ ing and the other arts, has reached 
the public only through the Salon of the 
Independants, in Paris, and through small 
exhibitions. It has not been taken seri- 
ously by the great exhibitions or by 
established schools of art. 

That it has, however, taken a new step 
toward public tolerance is shown by the 
fact that the astonishing new theater, or 
opera,—for such it really is,—in Paris 
has been intrusted from the ground up to 
a group of architects, sculptors, and 
painters wholly made up of men of these 
modern tendencies, without one man of 
the old school among them. 

This theater, whose official name is 
Théatre des Champs Elysées, has already 
been dubbed so many other things, in its 


The Newest Theater 


By J. M. HOWELLS 


few weeks of life, that you will be under- 
stood, whether you call it the Théatre 
Greco-Ninivite, the Théatre des Atrides, 
La Synagogue de l’Art Lyrique, or 
simply, as the cabmen do, the ThéAtre 
Asdruce. 

It is not enough to say that the Théa- 
tre des Champs Elysées is new: we must 
say, rather, that there is nothing about it 
that is not new. The whole conception 
of such a lyric house is new: the situation, 
far to the west of any other principal 
theater, is new; the program that Mr. 
Asdruc (the first but apparently not the 
only begetter of the theater) proposes to 
the public is very new; while the archi- 
tecture and decoration of the theater itself 
is new almost to revolution. 


T is now several years ago that the 

prime movers, with M. Bouvard as their 
architect, proposed placing the new thea- 
ter in the Champs Elysées itself at the 
end of the park-space harboring the 
Ambassadeurs; but the city of Paris 
decided to permit no further building in 
the Champs Elysées, and with the new 
site in the Avenue Montaigne the con- 
struction became impossible on account 
of its great cost. It was then that the 
proposals of the three Perret Brothers, 
architects and contractors at the same 
time, to construct the theater, in every 
part, of the newly perfected béton armé 
or reinforced concrete, made it possible 
to proceed financially. It is the revolu- 
tionary character of this kind of construc- 
tion that made appropriate the revolu- 
tionary character of the decoration and 
of the finished work. 

Owing to the possibilities of this new 
construction in clever hands, the finished 
theater is a vast honeycomb of incredibly 


thin and apparently delicate divisions, 
floors, and supports, a very eggshell of 
reasoned and calculated mathematics, 
where walls of formerly impossible tenu- 
ity rise to levels of formerly impossible 
heights, where balconies and _ galleries 
project necromantically forward without 
a column to obstruct the view. This is 
what is best and newest and truest about 
the whole thing, because it is a better 
practical answer to the problem than the 
old forms of construction. It is a step in 
advance, which will never again be taken 
in retrogression. And what is here most 
true, and most Greek in spirit, and most 
Gothic in spirit, is the reasoned employ- 
ment of a new construction which the use 
of metal and chemistry in building has 
just now given us. From this may grow 
a new architectural style or expression— 
if, indeed, it has not already come— 
which may extend even to the American 
skyscraper, if our various municipal 
building codes, with their sometimes re- 
grettable collateral interests, will permit. 


T is the rectilinear and somewhat un- 

gracious if not ungraceful facade on the 
Avenue Montaigne that has most stirred 
up the Parisian public since its unveiling. 
In a word, it is claimed to be German— 
the unforgivable sin. ‘“‘C’est du Berlin,” 
said to me one of the best known and 
most cultivated of the French architects. 
But when I repeated this to a modernist 
admirer of the work, he only said, “‘He 
has the classic stomach, and can not di- 
gest it.” The present architects of it 
deny any foreign inspiration, and their 
statement must be accepted. 

But no equivocal approval is needed of 
the great salle or theater proper. It is 
magnificent, and, architecturally at least, 
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a clearly reasoned, new, and instantly suc- 
cessful solution of a big theater. 

It would be difficult to get a first sight 
of it without catching one’s breath with 
satisfaction. The effect is of a very 
large space, and of a very circular one; 
and the fact is, the great shell actually is 
round. The quality that first strikes the 
attention is plainness. The balcony- 
fronts are without ornamentation and 
gray; the great proscenium surfaces and 
arch are also gray and nearly without 
ornament. Excepting the ceiling, all 
surfaces are plain gray marble or flat 
gold—both reduced in extent as much as 
possible; while everything else—boxes, 
walls, balcony, ceilings, and floors, par- 
titions, chairs, and carpets—are of pur- 
ple-rose velvets and silks, so that one 
really stands in a great hall of amaranth. 


ROM the warm color come rose reflec- 
tions, and this fact, together with 
the plainness, was studied from the begin- 
ning, for the intention of the architects 
has been that the decoration of the great 
house shall be the women of the audience. 
The men, with their black and white 
clothes, may be allowed to count with the 
background, but the theater shall be 
finally decorated by the women. This 
the women are well able to do, if one can 
judge by the audience that welcomed La 
Barrientos one night in April. The bril- 
liant evening dresses of this year’s fash- 
ions, with their aigrettes and great flam- 
ing plumes, need no assistance. 

It has been said of Garnier’s mighty 
Opera House of the Second Empire that 
the interior is over brilliant, and that 
“where all shines nothing shines.” But 
here the women shine, and this same 
Parisian delight in the femme parée has led 
to the public approval of the entrance- 


VA Wasssee 





foyer with its three levels, where, from the 
floors, balconies, and stairs, you can look 
down and upon these lovely achievements 
of the art of dress, and sometimes of 
maquillage. 


HE great vault-ring is the most 
prominent thing in the theater, and 
so attracts the most notice. It is 
wholly the work of M. Maurice Denis. 
These paintings are much discussed; 
the reader can judge something of 
them from the illustrations here given. 
When one looks at the circular medal- 
lions, as, for instance, that of the “Or- 
chestra” and some others, he wonders 
timidly if the same beauties could not 
have been preserved, and yet more toler- 
ance (I will not say deference) given to 
those shapes of people’s heads and arms 
so long fixed upon, somewhat arbitrarily 
perhaps, by nature. Maurice Denis is too 
well known as a master of the modernist 
school with a great following to doubt 
the beauties of this considerable work. 
The next work in magnitude is the 
group of frescos by M. Bourdelle on the 
walls of the entrance-foyer. The marble 
bas-reliefs on the exterior are also by the 
same brilliant, if untrammeled, sculptor- 
painter. It is undeniable that they have 
the great qualities of richly filling the 
panels, and of being strongly modeled 
largely in two planes,—that is, flatly 
modeled with strong outlines,—making 
them bold and “exterior” enough to be 
married to the bold interior architecture. 
If you say they are queer or unanatomical 
you will not isolate yourself; but, any- 
way, no such reproach can be brought 
against them as the remark of the painter 
Degas, while gazing at some sculptured 
nymph stuck sprawling against an equal- 
ly sprawling facade. ‘‘Ah,” he said, “I 





sympathize with her perfectly. She is 
trying to get away from the architecture.” 


N the “Salon des Dames” the frieze of 

long panels is all by M. Labasque, and 
is all delightful. They are the loveliest 
things in the theater, and one is relieved 
to turn from the solemnity of the other 
decorations to Labasque’s high sense of 
grace, and to the freshness of his color and 
his fairy figures among the grass and trees. 

This hall has been decorated in 
panels by a woman, Mme. Marval, with 
scenes from a day in the life of Daphnis 
and Chloe. While the taste of these 
scenes is doubtless of simple purity it is 
as fancy-free as the drawing and the 
painting. Their connection with such a 
room is at first not clear; but a danse 
foyer is doubtless as good a place as an- 
other in which to learn what Daphnis 
and Chloe did during the day. 

The curtain, representing a country 
féte in honor of Dionysius, is by K. X. 
Roussell. It is a gay and graceful pas- 
toral, bright and clear in color. The 
foyer of this theater is decorated by Ed- 
ouard Vuillard in a series of panels which 
are perhaps the most interesting paintings 
in the whole group. Mr. Vuillard has 
done here on a small scale what is being 
done at the Gobelins’ factories to-day 
on a large scale—that is, using modern 
subjects, modernly expressed, for modern 
work. In Mr. Vuillard’s panel of ‘‘Con- 
temporary Comedy” we see the two 
standardized men, in evening dress, quar- 
reling in the front center of the stage; 
behind are parties dining in a smart 
restaurant; equivocal ladies at one table 
waiting the end of the squabble; at an- 
other a couple of a stiff forbiddingness. 
M. Vuillard is an impressionist, and a 
refreshing one. His brilliancy comes out 
in the Punch and Judy panel, and in the 
woman “making up” her face. This 
last has already been reproduced with 
avidity in the French art reviews. 


Fea so we have seen decorating this 
whole architectural fabric only the 
works of such artists as Bourdelle, Maurice 
Denis, Mme. Marval, Vuillard, Labasque, 
and Roussell. These are all modernists, 
to use the broadest of the many terms, 
and it is not surprising to see them to- 
gether; but it is surprising to see them 
called together for the purpose of con- 
fiding to them officially a great work, to 
the exclusion of painters of the old schools; 
for until to-day modernism has been any- 
thing but well looked upon officially. 
One enthusiastic reviewer cries out that 
all this shows what may be done “when 
the Republic wearies of stereotyped Re- 
naissance city halls and Greek post- 
offices”’; but perhaps this is over-impatient. 

One wise editor of a Parisian review 
told me that he believed it was all rooted 
in the English pre-Raphaelites. Indeed, 
when we look again with this in mind, and 
see the Byzantine stiffness of some figures 
and the soulful fluidity of others, we hear 
some faint echo of the parodies of Oscar 
Wilde (an echo which I do not for a mo- 
ment mean ever came to these painters), 
and as our minds float dreamily back- 
ward we perhaps repeat to ourselves the 
unjust but wonderful Gilbert and Sul- 
livan lines: 


What time the poet hath hymned 

The writhing maid, lithe-limbed, 
Quivering on amaranthine asphodel, 

How can he paint her woes, 
Knowing, as well he knows, 

That all can be set right with calomel? 
—I cannot tell. 












Becker’s drawing on the next page, 

will be sympathy with one woman 
and disapproval of the other. Perhaps, 
on reflection, it is possible to sympathize 
with both. 

The maternal instinct, guided by reason 
and fitted into an intelligent plan of life, 
is a profound element in character at its 
best. On the other hand, I have known 
a hen who had a more insistent maternal 
impulse than any woman, a hen who, 
if ducked in water, would immediately 
return to her eggs; if the eggs were 
removed, she would sit on the straw 
where the eggs had been; if the box 
containing the straw was removed, she 
would sit on the ground underneath; 
if bricks were put there to disturb her, 
she would sit on the bricks; and if the 
place was flooded with water, she was 
wholly wretched, and would finally decide 
to sit on the ground somewhere in the 
neighborhood. Hers was a diseased ma- 
ternity, fitted to carry out the intentions 
of nature in conditions where most of the 
progeny die young, but scarcely suited to 
the highest development of conscious life. 


T's. first emotion, in looking at Mr. 


HE woman in the picture who has 
the child at her breast is very likely 
superior material to the other one, who 
is amusing herself in so frivolous a way, 
but possibly also she is not. The cir- 
cumstances of her life have brought to 
the front devotion to those who need it. 
They have brought out the age-long 
sacrifice of woman, the fate which made 
Coleridge say: 
A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 

She has at least the foundation of the 

significance thus expressed by Tennyson: 
Happy he 

With such a mother! Faith in womankind 

Beats in his blood, and trust af all things high 

Comes easy to him. 

In ancient art the mother ideal was 
represented, but to a much less extent 
than in the first great art which followed 
Christianity, that of the Italian Renais- 
sance, when the Madonna type was for- 
ever created. That type is not interest- 
ing through its individuals. It is lovable 
and typical and moving in the rdle it 
plays. The Sistine Madonna stirs me 
year after year, appealing to some con- 
servative instinct in me that will never 
end; but I realize what is meant by those 
persons who call it the “divine cow” 
type. I am in favor of abolishing all 
skirts, or at least of a great change in 
them; and yet I dislike to think of the 
time when a small child no longer rushes 
to sink its face for comfort and protection 
in those skirts. Henry Ward Beecher, 
whose anniversary is about to be cele- 
brated, spoke of the mother’s heart as 
the child’s school-room. It was the 
heart he spoke of, not the mind, and 
thus says Richter: 

“On the blue mountains of our dim 
childhood, toward which we ever turn and 
look, stand the mothers who marked out 
to us from thence our lives.” 

It is not the mind but the heart that 
constitutes this ideal, in its sacrifice 
and constancy: 

Youth fades, love droops, the leaves of friend- 
ship fall, 
A mother’s secret hope outlives them all. 


Two Kinds of Mothers 


By N. H. 


It was not a sentimentalist who wrote 
these lines. It was a satirist and a doctor. 
It was Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

But I want to get back to Henry Ward 
Beecher, who has spoken much that is 
beautiful on the subject. 

“A mother has perhaps the _hard- 
est earthly lot; and yet no mother 
worthy of the name ever gave herself 
thoroughly for her child who did not feel 
that, after all, she reaped what she had 
sown.” 

And, with that informality of his that 
seems at times almost disrespect, he 
said: ‘‘A mother is as different from any- 
thing else that God ever thought of as 
can possibly be.” 


HERE are many ideals, and many 
beautiful ideals, that must be modi- 
fied to-day. The ideal of motherhood is 
not to be lessened, but it must be supple- 
mented. It must accommodate itself 
to the enlarged development of woman’s 
mind and opportunities. That woman 
of Mr. Becker’s in the private dining- 
room is a ridiculous-looking object, rather 
discouraging because she is trying only 
for personal power, and personal power 
over a man through the use of charm only. 
She seeks excitement instead of service; 
and yet is there not a useful striving in 
the background? Perhaps not in the 
case of this particular individual, because, 
judging from the wolfish face of the man 
she is with, it is a very low aspect of pleas- 
ure that we have to deal with. Slight 
modification would bring out our prin- 
ciple more clearly. 

Instead of a brutalized form of pleasure- 
seeking, imagine a form that is found in 
leisure society in all great cities, and is 
very much criticized by the solid citizens 
everywhere, at the same time that these 
citizens read the society columns of the 
newspapers and follow such doings with 
the keenest interest; or imagine, if you 
please, that instead of being a scene of 
either low or high society, the scene present- 
ed a young woman anda young man of lim- 
ited income, of a certain restlessness 
against the monotony of life, of no par- 
ticular bad feelings, but with a desire for 
keener existence than was furnished to 
them by the factory, the office, and the 
little flat. 

The problem of furnishing a reason- 
able amount of joy for people in every 
walk of life is a problem that can 
not be set aside. Our Puritan ancestors 
had no sympathy with it. They thought 
the mere desire for the lighter pleasures 
was in itself wicked. But the point of 
view that expansiveness and joy as such 
are good things or women has come to 
stay. There is no poetry for it yet. 
There will be none until the ideal has 
been longer established, and until much 
genius has taken that ideal for a starting- 
point. Irrevocable, however, is the de- 
sire for freedom and expansion, and that 
is what our much criticized society women 
are after. No doubt they are injured by 
luxury, and greatly injured by having no 
economic function in the world, but 
they are filling a useful purpose all the 
same. 

I have spoken of the fact that the wo- 
man who seeks fullness of life for herself 
will not be a widely recognized ideal 
until the great artists have represented her, 


but something must come before that. 
The principle must be established in the 
deeds of millions before it is represented 
profoundly in art. A man usually con- 
structs the ideal woman out of the actual 
woman with whom, for a variety of rea- 
sons, some of them accidental, he hap- 
pens to be in love. The more women 
establish for themselves the new point of 
view, the more that point of view will 
become an ideal for the men who happen 
to be their husbands. I have been read- 
ing an extremely good book on the fem- 
inist movement, and I want to quote a 
little from it in spite of the fact that I 
have written a review of it on another 
page. It is called ““Women as World 
Builders,” by Floyd Dell. He is speak- 
ing of the young woman of the leisure 
class: 

“T confess to having the greatest sym- 
pathy for her, and in her endeavor to 
create a livelier, a more hilarious and 
human morale. She is doing, I feel, a 
real service to the cause of women. Our 
American pseudo-aristocracy is capable 
to teach us, despite its fantastic excesses, 
how to play. And emancipation from 
middle-class standards of taste, morality, 
and intellect is, so far as it goes, a good 
thing. “Too many cocktails,’ a lady 
averred to me the other day, ‘is better 
than smugness; risqué conversation far 
better than none at all.’ And that 
celebrated ‘public-be-damned’ attitude 
of the pseudo-aristocracy is a great moral 
improvement over the cowardly, hyster- 
ical fear of the neighbors which prevails 
in the middle class.” 


Goes people are very much worried 
about race suicide, and hypothetical 
refusal of women to follow their deepest 
instincts, and various other dangers 
which seem to these observers to darken 
the horizon. The way that this situation 
is viewed, however, depends on our 
underlying beliefs. Those of us whose 
faith is in democracy have as our funda- 
mental principle that if all classes and 
both sexes have free opportunity to ex- 
press their needs and ideals the results 
will be far better than if any of these 
needs and ideals are suppressed, or rep- 
resented by a limited part of the whole 
population. 

The class of persons who are dis- 
couraged and alarmed over all the 
changes in social ideals are going to have 
a bad time in the world for many years 
to come. To our mind, the uncompre- 
hending conservative, in the circum- 
stances of to-day, is a hilariously comic 
character. That is one reason why, 
later in the season, Mr. Wallace Irwin 
will run in this paper a series of his char- 
acteristic poems telling the adventures 
of such a creature among the hazards and 
horrors that our rapidly developing de- 
mocracy is planting in his path. To get 
back to our topic, however, the ideals of 
democracy tell us that the woman in the 
picture with the baby at her breast shall 
have opportunities that will make mother- 
hood less of a sacrifice to her, and that the 
other woman in the picture, striving 
even absurdly for freedom and _ self- 
expression, shall realize those ideals, but 
in higher forms than those in which 
she sees them in the days of her crude 
beginnings. 
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J. Betz, Pitcher 


HE trouble with J. Betz began 
the first week he arrived at the 
Admiral’s_ spring training camp 

at Tallahassee. 

J. Betz had had no experience in or- 
ganized baseball, not even in the most 
minor of minor leagues. He was strictly 
a back-lots ball-player, born and bred 
in that wild hinterland of Weehawken 
and Union Hill, where they play ball 
without the aid of the English language, 
and combine a curious sort of picnic with 
their games, and pursue erring umpires 
with chianti and vodka bottles into the 
Hackensack Meadows. It was_ there 
that J. Betz laid the foundation of his 
reputation. It was from there that he 
branched out into “‘semi-pro”’ circles, 
and hired himself out, at ten dollars a 
game, to teams in the Brorx and Wil- 
liamsburg, and even as far as the Long 
Branch coast; and it was from there that 
an enterprising scout produced him. 

So, to the hotel room in Tallahassee, 
which Tim Mullane, the manager, used 
as his office, came J. Betz to report. 
Other recruits were there also, and two 
or three regulars, chiefly coachers. 

“J. Betz,” said Mullane. 

The back-lots man stepped forward. 


By GERALD MORGAN 


Illustration by James Preston 


“B-e-t-t-s,” said Mullane. “Is that 
right?” 

J. Betz gulped. ‘“Bey-ah-tsey,” he 
replied. 


Tim Mullane dropped his pencil and 
glanced up. Gradually, the blank look 
on his face changed to one of compre- 
hension, and then to one of simple 
rage. 

“May God have mercy on that scout’s 
soul!”” he said shortly. “This poor, 
benighted creature is trying to spell his 
name to me in Bulgarian or Chinese. 
Somebody get him out of here quick.” 

“Say, Mr. Mullane,” exclaimed one 
of the regulars, laughing, “‘spell the guy’s 
name ‘B-e-t-z... Tommy Betts will be 
sore if you spell it like his’n. B-e-t-z. 
How about it, bo?” he asked, turning to 
the recruit. 

J. Betz had not moved, and it suddenly 
became evident that he had allowed 
himself the liberty—surprising for a 
recruit—of losing his temper. 

“Spell it any damn way you like,” he 
replied shortly, and left the room, 

**Now, what do you know about that!” 
said Tim Mullane. ‘“‘The big heathen! 
He was rattled, I suppose. Well, make 
it ‘B-e-t-z.’ But, say! he’s big enough, 
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ain’t he? I bet he could pitch all after- 
noon, hey?” 

“T expect he’s Hackenschmidt in 
disguise,” replied the regular shortly. 


i il put him in against a team from 
Waycross, Georgia; and the town of 
Waycross closed up business for the day 
to see the Admirals play. The local 
firemen attended in a body, armed with 
a liberal supply of last y ar’s cannon 
crackers, a band, and a full set of Colt 
automatics. The result was that the 
first two Admiral recruits were led from 
the box, after having given nine bases on 
balls in three innings, and being scored 
against six times. There were two men 
on bases, and none out, when J. Betz was 
called on, and the firemen and their can- 
non crackers were going strong. 

J. Betz walked in and fanned the side. 
In the last six innings, just two Waycross 
men reached first base, and none scored. 
The more noise the firemen made, the 
better J. Betz pitched. He simply stood 
the Waycross batters on their heads. 

After the game,—which the Admirals 
won,—Tom Betts, the catcher,—the 
real Betts,—interviewed Tim Mullane 
in the managerial Pullman state-room. 


“ There was a crash, but no report, and Kelly sank beneath the table” 
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“J, Betz is all right,” he said. “I’m 
thinking of having him spell his name in 
a regular American way after this.” 

Much as he had to learn, he was 
learning it quickly; and, whatever Tim 
Mullane thought of him personally, he 
had made up his mind not to let him go. 
Therefore, to preserve the morale, the 
unity of the team, some sort of status 
must be established for him. 

“Say, Tom,” he said to Betts, the 
catcher, “I know you're an easy-going 
man, and I hate to take advantage of you, 
but we’ve been together some years, and 
I want you to do me a favor. I want 
you to team up with this here Weehawken 
Hun. I know he’s a heathen, but you’ve 
got to catch him, anyway. You've got 
to be his keeper.” 

“Betz and Betts,” replied the catcher 
gloomily. “TVll herd him as long as 
I can stand it, Tim.” 

Herding J. Betz as long as the team 
remained upon the road proved to be 
a comparatively easy problem. In the 
friendly society of the catcher, he showed 
a willingness to talk, but only on the one 
subject of baseball, for which his knowl- 
edge of the English language was quite 
sufficient. 

But when they reached New York 
the herding ceased automatically; for 
as soon as the day’s work was over, J. 
Betz took a car to the Forty-second Street 
ferry and disappeared into the fastnesses 
of his native Weehawken hills. 

“There’s nothing to it, Tim,” he said 
to the manager. “I’m not going to 
camp out in Union Hill for any Polack.” 

The manager laughed. ‘“‘How’s he 
doing?” he asked. 

“He’s a perfectly well-meaning cuss,” 
replied the catcher. “There’s no reason 
why the boys should be so set ag’in’ him.” 

“T mean, how’s his wing?” explained 
the manager. 

‘Fine!”’ exclaimed Tom Betts enthusi- 
astically. “He’s got the stuff, sure. 
There’s only one thing about his pitching 
I don’t like. He has a way of grooving 
his fast one, in the pinches. Puts it 
right over. He thinks he can get away 
with it just because his fast one is so fast; 
and he can—with bushers.”’ 

“He’s got to stop it,” replied the man- 
ager. “Big league batters lunch off that 
kind.” 

Three times in the following fortnight 
the manager called upon J. Betz to finish 
games already settled, one way or the 
other, beyond dispute. Each time, J. 
Betz pitched well, the only score against 
him being due to two long hits. 

“T told you not to put a fast one over 
the middle of the plate for Bill Maher,” 
Tom Betts remonstrated. “You went 
and grooved it for him, after all I said.” 

“T won’t do it again,”’ replied J. Betz. 


’ 


[* was on the home grounds that Tim 

Mullane, the manager, decided to give 
J. Betz his first real chance to make good. 
Mullane sent for Tom Betts. 

“Tom,” he said, “the Owls are going 
strong just now. They’re making their 
bid for the lead against us early. They’re 
a bunch of youngsters. The series we 
have with them next week is important. 
If we beat them now, we’ve beaten them 
for good and all. They'll lose confidence.” 

“Yes,” replied Tom Betts. 

“Dugan’s got a lame arm.” 

“Yes,” said Tom Betts. 

“And I want to know can I start J. 
Betz,” concluded the manager. 

Tom Betts paused. “He'll do it!” 
he replied. 


iad Ty . 
Now listen here, Tom,” the manager 





went on. “‘There’s something more, and 
it’s under your hat. I asked Tom O’Brien, 
the grounds detective, to keep an eye 
on J. Betz some night. O’Brien says 
J. Betz had supper in Weehawken, all 
right, but he came back to Manhattan 
in the evening, and went to a dive in 
West Forty-sixth Street near Tenth 
Avenue. He sat round there talking to 
a guy called Louie Kelly, who runs the 
hobo gang—whoever they are. O’Brien 
says Kelly’s a kind of Polack, too. 
They’re all Polacks.” 

“Was he drinking?” asied Betts. 

“Hold on,” went on the manager. 
‘“He wasn’t drinking, but O’Brien says 
this here Kelly bets on the games, right 
back of third base, in the grand-stand. 
He says there’s a bunch who do. They 
stick together, and don’t keep books, 
but they bet good and strong. As long 
as they keep quiet O’Brien lets them be.” 

“Well?” asked Betts. 

‘O’Brien says,” continued the manager, 
**the dope round there is that Kelly’s got 
him fixed the first full gamehe pitches. 
Now, what do you know about that?” 

“Put him in, Tim,” replied the catcher 
shortly. ‘He'll throw no games.” 

“How do you know?” retorted Mul- 
lane. ‘You say yourself you can’t talk 
to the guy!” 

“It ain’t talking,” said Betts obsti- 
nately. “‘Ican tell; and I bet I could tell a 
Filipino or a Chinese. J. Betzisstraight!” 

“Well, I'll take your word for it,” said 
the manager. 

J. Betz was not told that he was to go 
in against the Owls until a short time 
before the game. He accepted the in- 
formation with the sullen calm _ that 
seemed to be his normal condition. 

His preliminary work-out was good, 
and he stepped into the box with confi- 
dence. But the first batter hit the first 
ball high between left and center fields. 
It was an easy fly; either fielder could 
have had it,—both were under it,—but 
between them they let it drop, and be- 
fore it was returned to the diamond the 
runner was on third. A scratch infield 
single scored him, and, although J. Betz 
tightened up, the damage was done. 

But the Owls were nervous, too, and 
a base on balls to the first Admiral set 
the whole infield on edge. They kicked 
the dirt about, and all gave advice to 
their pitcher at the same time. The 
second batter, with three balls and two 
strikes on him, hit a grounder to short. 
If the double play that was then at- 
tempted had come off, it certainly would 
have broken all records for speed. But 
it did not come off, and by the time the 
Owl infielders had finished throwing the 
ball about, the run on first had scored, 
and the batter was on third. At the 
end of that inning the score was two to 
one, in the Admirals’ favor. 

*“We’ve got ’em now, old boy,” said 
Tom Betts to J. Betz. “Keep it up! 
Say,” he added, “did you groove that 
first ball they scored on?” 

J. Betz shook his head; then he turned 
toward third base, toward the seats 
behind it, from his place in the box, and 
deliberately nodded. 

A shiver went down Tom Betts’ spine, 
and the umpire said: 

“Batter up!” 


OT an Owl reached first that inning, 
and when it was over Tom Betts 
asked: 
“Who did you nod to before the 
inning started, J.?” 
“Friend of mine over there,” replied 
J. Betz quietly. 





Tom Betts was first up in the second 
inning, and first out. The manager 
stopped him as he passed the first- 
base coaching line. 

“Say, Tom,” he said, “O’Brien says 
this here Louie Kelly is just betting his 
little head off against the Admirals. 
How about it?” 

“J. Betz nodded over there,” Betts said. 

“T saw him. I was leaving it to you.” 

“Give him one more chance,” Betts 
said. ‘‘He’s done nothing crooked yet. 
He wasn’t responsible for that first run, 
unless he grooved the very first ball, and 
it didn’t seem to me he did.” 

“Tl just go on leaving it to you, Tom,” 
said the manager. 

There was no scoring iti the second 
inning, none in the third. The specta- 
tors—not including Louie Kelly—yawned. 
The game had developed into one of 
those early-season affairs where the bat- 
ters go out on pop flies or little ground- 
ers—games unexciting in spite of the 
closeness of the score. 

Up to the ninth inning the Owls died 
painlessly, getting just four scattered 
hits, and they came up for their last 
chance still a run behind. It was then 
that J. Betz gave the spectators the only 
thrill they had had since the first inning. 

He nodded toward third base, then he 
fanned the side on nine pitched balls. 
The crowd poured out on the field. 
J. Betz had won his game. 


N the dressing-room, his fellow players 
surrounded him, and slapped him on 
the back, and called him “J.” Tom 
Betts shouted: “‘You got to spell your 
name like me after this, J!”’ 

J. Betz seemed to take it pretty 
calmly. Only, as he was going out, he 
said to Tom Betts: 

“You are my friend. Come with me.” 

Together they went down on the ele- 
vated to Forty-second Street, and there 
J. Betz engaged a taxi. They turned 
west at Forty-sixth Street, and presently 
stopped in front of a rickety saloon. 

J. Betz told the taxi to wait, and they 
walked in, past a greasy bar, toward the 
door of the usual back room. J. Betz 
opened the door. Inside, a slight, dark 
youth was sitting alone at a table. 

**Hallo, Louie,”’ said J. Betz. 

Louie Kelly’s only answer was to push 
his chair a little out from the table. 

“Louie,” said J. Betz, “‘ you took me for 
acrook. I’m not acrook.’’ He stopped, 
and tapped his chest with the tip of his 
forefinger—a gesture oddly foreign. 

“Louie, you pig!” he cried in a voice 
Tom Betts had never heard before, 
“Tam American, American, American!”’ 

Quite still sat the gang-leader. Very 
quiet was his reply: 

**Double-cross me, would you?” 

Then, like a flash, he slipped his hand 
into his side pocket. Tom Betts saw the 
gaslight glimmer on the half-drawn gun. 


HERE was a crash, but no report, 

and Kelly sank under the table. 
The unshot pistol rattled on the floor 
beside him. For a second there was 
silence, except for the sound of something 
round rolling on the planks and rattling 
the tin spittoon. Then it rolled clear 
out into the middle of the room. Tom 
Betts picked it up. 

It was a brand-new National League 
baseball. He turned to J. Betz. 

“Do you mean to say you hit him with 
that?” he exclaimed. 

**He’s only stunned,” said J. Betz. 
Then he looked up, and added quietly: 

“Yes, Tom, I grooved that last one.” 





Current Athletics 


By HERBERT REED (“Right Wing”) 





Walter Camp, who has been the football 
man of mystery, the man with the 
inscrutable smile 


PPORTUNITY knocks with un- 
() usual vehemence this season at 

the doors of those football coaches 
who already have achieved eminence as 
strategists and tacticians. After the 
lapse of some years employed in experi- 
mentation both on the field and in the 
rules committee room, they have a game 
upon which it seems safe to build logically 
and at the same time brilliantly, without 
the constantly recurring feeling that the 
unknown chance will be almost certain 
to upset their calculations. They have 
had one season that seemed in many 
ways satisfactory, one season in which 
the superior team had better than an 
even chance of winning. Here at last 
is firm footing. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
ideal game was that in which the rules 
permitted an eleven twice as good as its 
foe to make twice as many openings for 
victory, not as the result of “brain- 
storm”’ or “‘shoestring” plays, but as the 
fruit of a well conceived and systematic 
form of attack—a game in which the 
successful use of these openings depended, 
in the end, on the personnel. Toward 
that ideal, football, I feel sure, is steadily 
approaching, and although this year 
there will be “‘upsets”’ in all probability, 
and isolated cases in which supreme 
individual effort will play havoc with 
form, I believe the play will be sounder 
all over the country than it has been in 
many years. 


HERE will be teams, I hope and 
firmly believe, that will display 
a better balance of all arms of attack 
than has been the case in recent years, 
20 
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and whose defense will cope with the foe’s 
attack more along the lines of team con- 
centration. There has been too much 
burden on individual stars recently, and 
last season provided stars in plenty, 
both on attack and defense. Sometimes 
these stars fitted nicely into the scheme 
of the team-play, while in other cases 
there was nothing to the team but the star, 

I have said that those coaches who are 
already at the top will have the great 
chance this year. The reason is that, 
while they have been through all sorts 
of “freak” play, their mastery of the 
game was too thorough ever to let them 
lose sight of the great basic principles 
of the greatest of college games. They 
are close to the heart of things, and have 
been so at all times. 

So few were the changes in the rules 
at the close of last season, and so slight 
was the demand for any change, that it 
became apparent that the bulk of the 
players and coaches were satisfied. The 
players at last had a game they could 
enjoy playing, while the coaches had a 
game they could enjoy teaching. The fun of 
the teaching will be even greater this year, 
for there is plenty of room for advanced 
work without the penalty of destructive- 
ness that has gone hand in hand with 
so many of the recent radical innovations. 


HE unknown coach of the smaller in- 
stitution still will be forced to some 
degree of unhealthy radicalism from time 
to time, largely because of the lack of 
balance in his squad, and also because 
when facing a big team his eleven has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
But if this same coach keeps in mind the 
rest of the schedule—the teams o be met 
that are in the same class as his own eleven 
—he will be doing in the long run more 
for football and more for his team and 
the teams that are to follow it. There is 
always the temptation to take the scalps 
of the big team, but it is too often prac- 
tically suicide for the little team. Therest 
of the schedule generally goes to smash. 
Seasons there have been, of course, 
in which a smaller team has been equipped 
with unusual material, material that 
would be the envy of any of the larger 
institutions. But in these cases the 
record against the larger rival has been 
made rather by sheer all-round good foot- 
ball than by special device. It is’ said 
that Rutgers, which recently has had 
excellent material, has received some prep- 
aration at the hands of one of the greatest 
experts the game has seen—preparation 
against the day of the opening match 
with Princeton, now only a few days 
away. It will be highly interesting to see 
what form this preparation has taken— 
whether so wise a coach has buil up all- 
round play in the way that he is capable 
of doing, or whether he has had recourse 
to the “‘shoestring”’ or the “‘brain-storm”’ 
with which he is also familiar. 


No: there are men in the field who 
can be depended upon, I think, to 
make long strides this year, building 
soundly, yet brilliantly, on basic prin- 
ciples, or perhaps even showing some new 
variation of an old principle. They are 





“Hurry Up” Yost, of Michigan, tempera- 
mentally a “‘chance-taker,” whose “‘brain- 
storms” have met with frequent reward 


men like Walter Camp at Yale, who, 
while not in any sense a field coach, 
will be once more in touch with Yale 
football—the clever and capable Howard 
Jones acting as the head of the active 
system; like Percy D. Haughton, who 
has brought Harvard back to the top of 
the heap; like George Brooke, at last in 
charge at Pennsylvania, where he has 
belonged for some time; like Dr. A. H. 
Sharpe, the old Yale star who is doing 
so much for the achievement of football 
prestige at Cornell; and a host of others. 

Others from whom I think progressive 
but sound football instruction may be 
expected are Ed Robinson at Brown— 
to my mind, one of the very best coaches 
in the country; Cavanaugh at Dart- 
mouth; and, in the West, Stagg at Chicago, 
Williams at Minnesota, and certainly 
Juneau at Wisconsin, who last year 
turned out a team of real champions. 

The attitude of Fielding H. Yost at 
Michigan should be one of the interesting 
features of the season, for Yost is 
temperamentally a “chance-taker.” Un- 
like most extremists, his ‘‘brain-storms” 
have met with more frequent reward. 
It must not be inferred from this, how- 
ever, that Yost does not know the game 
from the ground up—merely that any 
move he makes is absorbingly interesting 
for the reason that something fancy is 
apt to develop from it without notice 
to or benefit of clergy for his opponent. 
The more startling type of play usually 
comes out of the West, anyway; for the 
Westerners like short cuts to victory. 

The general public is perhaps more 
familiar with the name of Walter Camp 
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than with that of any other of the big 
coaches. He has been the man of mys- 
tery, the man with the inscrutable smile. 
Men have often said of him: ‘You can 
talk with Camp for an hour, and you will 
have spent a most enjoyable hour. But 
you will come away knowing no more than 
when youwent.” This I donot think is en- 
tirely true. If a man does not come away 
richer for a five-minute chat with him, it is 
that man’s own fault. He will not have 
plumbed the depths, but he will have learn- 
ed something if he is awake at the time. 

Further, Mr. Camp is one of the best 
spectators the game has known. Too 
many football men are ready to talk about 
what the game gets from Mr. Camp, 
without stopping to think what Mr. 
Camp gets out of the game. And these 
latter things count tremendously. 


y= on this subject of getting 
things out of the game, there is 
another spectator who is not so well 
known, for the reason that he hides 
away in the mass of his fellow spectators. 
That man is the quiet Mr. Reginald 
Brown, of Harvard, another of the “‘in- 
scrutables,” who has omitted to mention 
more football than most coaches have 
talked in a period covering several weeks. 
Mr. Brown is one of the really deep stu- 
dents of the game, and they think the 
world of him at Harvard. 

From the same institution comes Percy 
D. Haughton, from whom also, in his 
double capacity of active field coach and 
tactician, further progress in the game’s 
development may be expected. He is 
already a highly successful theorist, and 
an independent one. Harvard, indeed, 
is fortunate in retaining his services for 
another term of years. 

It has taken George Brooke several 
years to swing over to Pennsylvania as 
head coach. In the meantime he has 
turned out workmanlike teams at Swarth- 
more, where he has had better than fair 
material, despite the small squad. Most 
of Brooke’s teams that I have seen in 
action were built up along perfectly sound 
lines, and he should be able to put into 
effect at Pennsylvania a system that 
will readily replace the disorganized and 
haphazard if daring methods used by the 
Quakers in the last few years. Here is 
another man from whom much may be 
expected, for he has the teacher’s art as 
well as a deep knowledge of the game. 

Dr. Sharpe, if his material turns out 
reasonably well, ought to put a team on 
the field that will play the thinking game; 
and while his system is as yet far from 
thoroughly rooted at Ithaca, his eleven 
should show progress. Both Mr. Brooke’s 
and Dr. Sharpe’s teams meet Pennsylvania 
and it will be absorbingly interesting to see 
the battle of wits with the daring Yost. 

Dartmouth, where the material last 
year was exceptional, will be seen 
in action in New York this season. 
These husky collegians have many friends 
here; but as they are to meet the Carlisle 
Indians, always popular with the general 
public, there will be plenty of support 
for both sides. If Dartmouth this time 
plays with better generalship than was 
the case last season,—and I think there 
has been a change at Hanover,—the 
game ought to produce some football 
lessons worth filing away for future use. 


THE Redskins, coached by Glenn S. 

Warner, are always an attacking team, 
—hrilliant to the last degree,—and Warner 
18 quite as much of a chance-taker as 
Yost, albeit in an all-round way. I have 
never believed the Carlisle coach to be 


a master of defense, but he has probably 
provided more puzzles for his opponent 
in the way of attack than any other 
Eastern coach; and, with the rules in 
their settled condition, probably will 
continue to do so. New Yorkers are 
fortunate in their opportunity to witness 
this game, for the community has been 
pretty well starved for football. 

By the time these lines appear Prince- 
ton will have settled down to a coaching 
policy the nature of which at this time 
I am not aware. One thing is certain— 
the Tigers will base any system they work 
out on speed. Speed has always served 
them well. There was a brief period when 
the Princetonians overloaded the back- 
field with sluggish men, so that the play 
did not get under way with the terrific 
jump that was in evidence last season 
and has been in the past. It was some- 
thing of a feather in the Orange and Black 
cap to steal the Minnesota shift from 
Yale openly and then all but beat the 
Blue simply by gearing it up to high speed. 

I have always felt that in the matter 
of innovation the Tigers stood still for 
a time; but I believe that period has 
passed, and that, while they will not 
* shoot the ball all over the lot”’ this year, 
they will provide something of a treat 
with their all-round open play. 

Before passing from the immediate 
subject of coaching to the probable lines 
along which progress will be made, a 
word about G. Foster Sanford, the man 
of ideas and epigrams in football. In- 
deed, Sanford maintains that he “in- 
vented coaching by epigram.” Here is 
as interesting a theorist, diagnostician, 
and practical man as one could find with 
whom to discuss football. His illustra- 
tions are always happy, and he drives his 
point home as does no other manwithwhom 
I have ever threshed out the game. He is 
an all-round coach, who, however, is sheer 
genius when it comes to line play, as many 
a famous guard and tackle can tell you. 
Talk to him before a game, talk to 
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him after it, and there will be noth- 
ing in it but profit. 


HAVE said that, in my opinion, the 

chief progress in the game this year 
will be along the lines of a better balanced 
attack. There was sharp improvement 
last season, in spite of the helter-skelter 
now and then, but this season there 
should be that smoothness that delights 
the heart of the coach. Learning a 
lesson from Harvard, I think cleverly 
placed punting until the team gets within 
striking distance will also be much in 
evidence, and I expect to see what I call 
‘kicking attack” carried to a_ higher 
level of efficiency—I mean fast, low kick- 
ing even when past the center of the field. 
Although the old onside kick has been abol- 
ished by rule, all forms of kicking remain 
the great demoralizer of the game, and, in 
view of the proof of this last year, Ido not 
anticipate so much waste in the running 
attack. 

Generally speaking, there would seem 
to be at present two sound types of 
attack—kicking until the team is well 
across the center of the field, and then 
opening up the running attack, or running 
past the center of the field to bring up an 
unusual long-distance drop or place 
kicker. In the running game I include, 
of course, the forward pass, and this 
move ought to be carried to a high point 
of excellence; for the eleven equipped 
with a few good ones that are made safe 
by careful covering, has twice as good a 
chance for an opening as the team that 
has allowed the play to fall into compara- 
tive disuse save as a last chance. Indi- 
vidual interference should also show 
improvement, and the defense by signal 
may also be carried further. 

It is certain that more will be done 
with the shifts. There are any number 
of defense coaches who laugh at them 
only to find them working well against 
their own eleven later in the season. 
There is so sound a principle in these 
plays that the coach who abandons all 
consideration of them will find himself 
in difficulties. This applies to the shift 
made on line-up as well as to the manoeu- 
ver known as the “jump” shift. So 
strong is the defense these days, even 
with the weapons that the rule-makers 
have added to the attack, that guile 
must supplement strength. 


(THESE are only a few of the proba- 
bilities which furnish fascination to 
coaches and followers of the game. There 
are coaches who prefer actual field work 
to the checker-board side of the game, 
while others find pencil and paper and 
the blackboard more appealing. The 
story is told of how Yost, traveling one 
day on the train with his team, found his 
men indulging in a little light conversa- 
tion. “Come, come,” he said; “stop 
that, and get to work and see if you can 
not invent a new play or two.” 

This is not the practice of most coaches, 
but it is true that just before the season 
opens and thereafter they will see possi- 
bilities in almost anything. The great 
weeding out process goes on in their 
minds against what they consider a first- 
class defense, yet a few of them remain to 
be tried out on the field. I have known 
a chance phrase to suggest a play to one 
of these strategists, and even the numbers 
on a passing electriccar. Most of these so- 
called inspirations come to nothing in the 
end, and the coach drifts back once more 
toward working up his game along sound 
fundamental lines. And it is along these 
lines that the game should move this season. 




















By ROBERT CARLTON BROWN 


AD Whistler painted a nocturne 
of Washington Square, he must 
have put into it the slumped, list- 

less figure of Nick, huddled backboneless 
on a bench near the arch, his feet swathed 
in grimy cloths thrust into shapeless bro- 
gans, a thick pad of newspaper buttoned 
over his chest under his frowzy coat against 
the evening chill. Nick was always there 
when he wasn’t working, and an hour’s 
daily toil sufficed to keep him in beer, 
which must be bought by money begged. 

His occupation, supported by tradition, 
paid in spite of clumsy execution. His 
custom was surreptitiously to stuff his 
pockets with bread each morning at the 
barrel-house where he breakfasted on two 
foaming bumpers of lager, and an assort- 
ment of bits of pickled fish, pickled onions, 
unwashed radishes, liverwurst, and other 
delicacies displayed on the free-lunch 
counter. 

Then he would saunter out to the 
boulevards, select a busy thoroughfare, 
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and secretly drop a chunk or two of bread 
in the gutter. When a sufficient number 
of shoppers, pleasure-pursuers, and hurry- 
ing pedestrians were passing the bread 
point, Nick would leap from his near-by 
stand on the curb with a cry of discovery, 
snatch the bread from the gutter, and 
tear at it ravenously, like a starving wolf. 
It was seldom that the act did not bring 
expressions of pity from the eyes of 
chance passers-by, and nickels, sometimes 
dimes, even quarters, from their purses. 

Nick would mumble his thanks through 
mouthfuls of bread, and dash off, appar- 
ently in search of a restaurant, while his 
misty-eyed patrons would stare after his 
emaciated form and wish they had 
doubled their donations. Nick’s dash 
always ceased abruptly as soon as he had 
disappeared around the corner. He 
would then shuffle to a new hunting- 
ground, where the police and passers-by 
were not familiar with his trick, and again 
plant his bread in the gutter. 


The park was always pleasant. He 
sat and pitied business people who hustled 
through on their way toand from work; he 
sighed at the burdens of well dressed moth- 
ers wheeling fretful babies, and moved to 
another bench whenever a go-cart stopped 
near him, for fear the infant would cry 
and set his sensitive nerves a-jangling. 

Nick disliked mothers and babies. He 
had been driven from his home in a 
small Western village by an inconsistent 
wife who refused to support him when the 
baby came, and by the cries of the ill 
nourished child itself, its food impov- 
erished by Mrs. Nick’s straining at the 
tub. 


But one day in middle October came 
a woman who was Nick’s sort. She 
dropped on the bench beside him, adjusted 
her spotted watered-silk sacque, modestly 
shoved her lonely-looking straw hat down 
over her eyes, blew her nose, yawned, 
and spat. 
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She glanced at him twice, looking 
sharply away each time, as she caught his 
eve, and then grinned, not foolishly, sim- 
peringly, like the women that passed. 
It was a proper grin, showing a gleaming 
gold tooth and the good-fellow spirit of a 
true lady, which Nick had never seen in 
the women with the baby carriages, who 
passed him with averted eyes, as if 
conscious of their charms and determined 
to coquette with him, he thought. 

Nick grinned back eagerly, for it was 
sometimes a bit lonely on the bench, 
now that two cronies had turned sand- 
wich-men and another had gone to his 
winter home on Blackwell’s Island. 

“Tf it ain’t askin’ too much, sir, could 
you give a lady the time?” She leaned 
her haggish head toward his and_ her 
eyes lolled. 

It was a civil tongue she had, thought 
Nick; and she had treated him proper, 
like a gent. 

“No, I ain’t got the time; my ticker’s 
went up the flue since me fall in fortune,” 
he said casually, in his most elegant social 
manner. 

“How unfortunate, too! But I can 
sympathize wit’ you. I’ve had to econer- 
mize myself sometimes since ’Arry died, 
but, my Gawd, before then there weren’t 
nothin’ too good for me.” 

“Life ain’t all eatin’ an’ drinkin’,” said 
Nick philosophically. 

“My Gawd—no—it ain’t. I wonder 
if you could oblige a lady with the price 
of a scuttle of suds?” 

Nick was charmed by her abrupt 
manner. It bespoke confidence. She 
had found him her sort and favored him 
with frankness. He liked women to 
come to the point like that, and romance 
rose within him, strangling miserliness. 
He offered grandly, “‘I’d be pleased ter 
obleege, ma’am. Where shall we go? 
Kelly’s?” 

“No. They deals with a_liberaler 
hand at Cafferty’s.”’ 

“Cafferty’s for yours truly, then,” 
answered Nick, with an air. 


E shuffled along by her side, but a 

little behind, the lady being the 

more eager for the things that are sold 
at Cafferty’s. 

With the air of a woman of the world 
who could take care of herself, she gave 
the grimy swing door beneath Cafferty’s 
enticing gilt sign a practised push, and 
shouldered her way in, sat down at a 
battered table, and banged her chapped 
red fist upon it. 

Nick sidled in and slumped into a seat 
beside her, a bit sheepish in the unac- 
customed company of femininity. 

A heavy-jawed waiter gazed upon the 
pair aloofly, and, learning their pleasure, 
presently brought two orders of beer in 
glasses the shape and size of flower-pots. 

““Here’s a go, then,”’ said the woman, 
tossing hers off after the hearty fashion 
inaugurated by Henry the Eighth. 

Nick solemnly swallowed his, with none 
of the gaiety of his companion’s manner. 

Business having been good that day, he 
bought another, in silence. With the flesh 
refreshed, the woman blossomed, confiding 
that her name was Jennie and calling upon 
Gawd to witness that before ’Arry died 
her every whim had been humored. 

They shuffled out shortly, and returned 
to Nick’s favorite bench. There they sat 
together with hands clasped over con- 
tented stomachs and drowsy eyes closed. 
Though neither spoke, their souls com- 
muned in close companionship. 

Finally, the woman awoke and nudged 
Nick. “T’m goin’ to blow along,” she said. 





** All right,”” answered Nick. ‘“‘See you 
ter-morrow?”’ 

“Sure.” 

She shambled off, and Nick returned 
to his dreams, well content with the day’s 
developments. 

The following morning he exerted him- 
self to greater endeavor, and _ realized 
sixty cents. In the afternoon Jennie ap- 
peared, and they sat among the flies at 
Cafferty’s for a delightfully desultory half 
hour. 

Nick bared his soul to her, telling how 
he hated babies, and what satisfaction he 
found in association with a woman who 
was beyond the petty weaknesses of 
the sex. 

Jennie was plainly pleased and flattered. 
At the end of an hour on the bench after- 
ward, she left him again. 

During the days that followed the 
courtship grew. Over beer and bench 
they learned to depend on each other. 

Life took on a new beauty to Nick. 
Though it was fall, the radishes seemed to 
have a deeper blush and the very pretzels 
of Nick’s existence lost their acrid taste. 
He had found his mate—Jennie, who 
drank of his beer and shared his bench. 





HE chill of winter suddenly descended 

on Washington Square, and Nick 

thriftily thought of the future, including 
Jennie in his every plan. 

“How would you like a nice warm room 
this winter, right over Cafferty’s, so we 
wouldn’t have to go far to chase the 
growler when there’s snow on the walks?” 
he whispered to her, one sharp, biting day 
in late October. ‘‘How’d you like that?” 

“My Gawd, it’d be swell.” All the 
pent-up emotion of Jennie’s shrunken 
breast surged toward the suggestion of a 
heated room. ‘“‘Since ’Arry died the only 
arbor an’ retreat I’ve ’ad ’as been a 
room with another young gal who’s al- 
ways gettin’ into trouble. I think we'll 
be quittin’ fer good this time.” 

“My graft’s good winters,” said Nick. 
“People fall harder for it when there’s 
snow on the ground. I can make enough 
in three days to keep us a week. Are you 
on?” 

“T’'m on,” said Jennie, not even at- 
tempting a blush, but winking a blackened 
eye to express the pent-up emotional 
longing of her soul. “I’m quittin’ Mag, 
anyway,” she added. “She’s always 
gettin’ into trouble.” 

““Women’s a nuisance,” agreed Nick. 
“All the time thinkin’ of nothin’ but style 
an’ bringin’ up of children.” 

“That’s Mag,” agreed Jennie heartily. 
Then, with maidenly modesty: “But, 
my Gawd, she can’t even think of bringin’ 
*em up in her fernancial siternation.” 

“Tl work hard ter-morrow, and rent 
the room. You meet me here and we'll 
move in then,” said Nick, with finality. 
**Don’t bring no women’s gee-gaws, now.” 

“No,” said Jennie, her hand fluttering 
on his for a tender moment and leaving 
a black smudge. ‘I'll come to you just 
as I am, my good man; no dot, no dowry, 
but a awful thirst. Don’t work too hard 
ter-morrow, Nick.” She winked her 
unblackened eye with concern. 


S ERE! Move on, there!” cried a 

policeman, coming upon the pair, 
who started guiltily. ‘“‘Move on there, 
you bums. And after this you two sit 
on diff’rent benches. Un’erstan’ what I 
mean?” 

** "Bout time we was gettin’ a tidy place 
of our own, Jennie,”’ sighed Nick, as they 
scurried off like frightened rats. 

“Them bulls ain’t got no senterment, 





no sympathy with young love er nothin’ 
like that. Well, till ter-morrow, then.” 

Nick went to look at a dollar-a-week 
room above Cafferty’s. In his eagerness, 
he paid a deposit on one that would be 
vacated the following day. Having no 
bed money, and being too tired to pan- 
handle, Nick sat down on a dark bench in 
Washington Square and fell asleep. 
Then, after midnight, when he had sunk 
into his second sleep, he felt some one 
shake his arm. Thinking it was a cop, 
he mumbled something and tried to force 
open his gummy eyes. 

“Tt’s me! Jennie!” came an excited 
voice in his ear. ‘Here! Take this. 
The cops are after me!” 


ICK vaguely sensed that a bundle 
1‘ was being thrust into his slack arms. 
He caught at the bundle as it slipped 
to his knees. 

Then his dazed eyes made out the form 
of the bundle. With a shudder, he recog- 
nized the cry. The bundle was a baby. 

Glancing sharply about to locate the 
policeman at the far end of the park, Nick 
jumped to his feet and paced back and 
forth with the babe, moving it up and 
down with the jerky motion of a churn, 
in a senseless effort to quiet its cry. 

Though it was a cold night, perspira- 
tion burst out on his forehead. He 
walked up and down with the baby from 
necessity, as he had never walked with 
his own child. 

Desperate, at his wit’s end, he shoved 
a coat button into the baby’s mouth for a 
pacifier, and fled up the walk to the police- 
man. 

“Here!”’ he cried, thrusting the squall- 
ing infant into the officer’s arms. ‘“‘Some 
woman went off an’ forgot her kid.” 


E turned and ran before the aston- 
ished officer could catch his breath 
and start in pursuit. 

Safe around the corner, Nick stretched 
his weary arms to get the cramp out of 
them, and smiled grimly with relief. 

A woman rushed toward him out of the 
street shadows. It was Jennie. Nick, 
with his head held high, walked past her, 
cutting her dead. 

She clutched at his tattered coat sleeve, 
crying: “My Gawd, ain’t you goin’ to 
speak to me, Nick? It was another of 
Maggie’s brats. I was takin’ it to the 
Foundlin’ Home when the cop chased me. I 
had to pass it to you to make my get-away.” 

Nick shook himself free and glared at 
her. 

“You're like all the rest, Jennie,” he 
cried, in a towering rage. “I never yet 
seen a woman that didn’t have something 
to do with a baby. I don’t want nothin’ 
more to do with you. It’s all off.” 

**My Gawd!” screamed Jennie. “ Alloff! 
And I was only doin’ akindness fora friend. 
I was comin’ back for the kid now.” 

“It’s too late,” said Nick in hollow 
tones. 

He left her, and turned his steps sadly 
toward the Bowery. 

Broken, disillusioned, the light of love 
snuffed out of his life, Nick sought seclu- 
sion in the only monastery he knew. It 
was situated on the Bowery, a ten-cent 
lodging-house. 

Since that night so fatal to his one great 
romance, Nick has never stirred from the 
walls of his monastery, except to plant 
pieces of bread in the gutter and collect 
sympathetic nickels and dimes when in 
actual want. 

He has forsworn Washington Square, 
and taken irrevocable vows of single 
blessedness. 
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CHORUS OF ANIMALS: “WE SHOULD WORRY” 





none of those obnoxious Tammany 

verses in this issue. To me these 
parodies have been such a painful source 
of embarrassment that for the last two 
weeks I have been ashamed to look the 
Tiger rug in the face, much less repose 
on his back as I used to do. The sup- 
pression of the Tammany verses seems 
like an act of Providence. It befell in 
this way. This morning, when I was 
preparing for my usual nap on the big 
desk in the study, I came across a sheet 
of paper marked with the peculiar half- 
portions of writing that I recognized. 
Now, the big desk is close to a window, 
overlooking a deep court, and just as 
I had satisfied myself as to the objec- 
tionable nature of the poetry a sudden 


guy you have noticed there are 
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gust of wind caught the paper, which I 
had inadvertently pushed to the edge 
of the desk, and tossed it out of the 
window. 


HANK heaven, vacation is over, 
and that arch-enemy of peace and 
meditation, the Boy, is once more under 
restraint. Were I not constitutionally 
opposed to agitation, I should start a 
movement for the abolition of the Boy’s 
vacation. Why the Boy is not kept 
under permanent restraint, I have never 
been able to understand. Why, indeed, 
he is kept, in the first place, is a puzzle 


The original of the ““Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten” 


tome. If, as with kittens, only the most 
fitting specimens were allowed to sur- 
vive, how much better it would be for 
the human race! 


F pnenine of my remarks on the food 
question, a correspondent writes 
to ask me why I worry about the high 
price of liver, when mice are so cheap. 
There is no denying the cheapness of 
mice, but, for my part, since the invention 
of liver (by Edison, I am told) I have 
completely lost my taste for mice. Even 
as a sport, I much prefer the catnip- 
ball. To tell the truth, mice bore me. 
You may call me a miceanthrope—a 
mouseogynist if you will. Tobe misunder- 
stood is the highest compliment Advanced 
Thoughts can receive from Mediocrity. 





















“Studies in Modern Feminism,” 

and he is one of the few men who 
seem really to understand what the 
feminist movement is. He is the sort 
of man who would be able to sympathize 
with both types of mother discussed in 
pen and pencil in another part of this 
issue, and realize what each type needs. 
He points out that some women find their 
destiny in the bearing and rearing of 
children, that others demand indepen- 
dent work like men, and that still others 
make a career of charming, stimulating, 
and comforting men. The first of these 
types he calls the “mother” type; the 
second, the “worker” type, and the third 
he calls, without prejudice, the “‘cour- 
tezan” type. “Without prejudice,” not 
because it exists within legal marriage 
as well as without, but because it is not 
certain transgressions, but the human 
qualities of companionship, that are the 
essential thing. When a girl of this type 
marries, her life may turn out to be happy, 
provided the man is a person capable of 
giving her the right amount of rope, and 
at the same time furnishing a satisfactory 
career for the family. 


T" sub-title of Mr. Dell’s book is 


NAR. DELL is a thoroughly moral 
. man, but he is not conventional, 
and therefore he is not alarmed by any 
such word as courtezan, but thinks out 


everything for himself. He is extremely - 


fair. For instance, he says that the rever- 
ence for woman as virgin or wife or mo- 
ther, irrespective of her abilities as friend 
or leader or servant, is Romance, an atti- 
tude that was discovered in the Middle 
Ages and has added a new glamour to 
existence. Through it woman as an 
abstract idea becomes the sustenance of 
hungry souls. Believe in her and you 
shall be saved, is the gospel of Petrarch, 
Dante, Browning, and George Meredith; 
but it is not the gospel of Mr. Dell, and 
it is remarkable that he is able to express 
the gospel of those who disagree with 
him as sufficiently as he expresses his own. 

With this fair-mindedness goes, natur- 
ally and harmoniously, a certain lightness. 
Most books on the feminist movement 
are dull. Mr. Dell’s is very readable. 
The author finds in the woman’s move- 
ment of to-day another example of the 
readiness of women to adapt themselves 
to a masculine demand. Men are tired 
of subservient women, or of the seem- 
ingly subservient women who effect their 
will by stealth,—pretty slaves with the 
slaves’ subtlety and _ cleverness,—and 
Mr. Dell sums up the reasons why men 
are ready for a feminist movement by 
saying: “In reality, they desired it be- 
cause it promised to be more fun.” 
This lightness goes not only with candor 
but with simple profundity. Here is 
the author’s forecast of the purely polit- 
ical results of woman’s suffrage: 


“In women as voters we shall have an 
element impatient of restraint, straining 
at the rules of procedure, cynical of ex- 
cuses for inaction; not always by any 
means on the side of progress; making 
every mistake possible to ignorance and 
self-conceit; but transforming our policies 
rom a vicious end to an efficient means— 
from a cancer into an organ. 
“This, with but little doubt, is the his- 
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toric mission of women. They will not 
escape a certain taming by politics, but 
that they should be permanently tamed 
I find it impossible to believe. Rather, 
they will subdue it to their purposes, 
remold it nearer to their hearts’ desire, 
change it as men would never dream of 
changing it, wreck it savagely in the face 
of our masculine protest, and merrily 
rebuild it anew in the face of our despair. 
With their aid we may at last achieve 
what we seem to be unable to achieve 
unaided—a democracy.” 
— writer finds the most potent 
cause of the woman movement in 
the birth of modern science. He thinks 
Herbert Spencer and Walt Whitman 
more effective leaders of the movement 
than Victoria Woodhull and Tennessee 
Claflin. Walt Whitman comes into it 
largely through the renovation of the mod- 
ern soul—the removal of Puritan specta- 
cles and the feeling of the goodness of the 
whole body. Whitman has helped pre- 
pare us for such an opinion as Emma 
Goldman expresses here: 


““Her development, her freedom, her 
independence, must come from and 
through herself. First, by asserting her- 
sclf as a personality, and not as a sex 
commodity. Second, by refusing the 
right to any one over her body; by re- 
fusing to bear children unless she wants 
them; by refusing to be a servant to God, 
the State, society, the husband, the fam- 
ily, ete.; by making her life simpler, but 
deeper and richer. That is, by trying to 
learn the meaning and substance of life 
in all its complexities, by freeing herself 
from the fear of public opinion and public 
condemnation.” 


Here is Walt Whitman’s own expres- 
sion: 


“They are not one jot less than I am, 

They are tann’d in the face by shining 
suns and blowing winds, 

Their flesh has the old divine suppleness 
and strength, 

They know how to swim, row, ride, 
wrestle, shoot, run, strike, retreat, 
advance, resist, defend themselves, 

They are ultimate in their own right— 
they are calm, clear, well-possessed of 
themselves.” 


When Whitman made this prophecy, 
the Civil War had not been fought and its 
economic consequences were unguessed. 
The English factory system, with its 
exploitation of women and children, had 
hardly gained a foothold in this country. 
“Tn 1840, of the seven employments open 
to women (teaching, needlework, keeping 
boarders, working in cotton mills, in 
bookbinderies, typesetting, and house- 
hold service), only one was representative 
of the new industrial condition which 
to-day affects so profoundly the feminine 
physique.” That was the time when 
Whitman dreamed of a race of “fierce, 
athletic girls.” But the factory has come 
and raised problems that Whitman did 
not know. It has not only given to 
woman occupation which is bad for her 
physique, but also occupation of which 
the monotony is entirely out of harmony 
with her nervous organization. Factory 
problems fully as much as simpler moral 
problems must be solved not by men 
alone, but largely by women. As John 
Galsworthy, in an address to working- 
women, said: 

‘There is beginning to be a little light 





in the sky; whether the sun is ever to 
break through depends on your constancy, 
and courage, and wisdom. The future 
is in your hands more than in the hands 
of men; it rests on your virtues and well 
being, rather than on the virtues and the 
welfare of men, for it is you who produce 
and mold the future.” 

Mr. Dell’s book treats the feminist 
movement through various _personal- 
ities—Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Em- 
meline Pankhurst, Jane Addams, Olive 
Schreiner, Isadora Duncan, Beatrice 
Webb, Emma Goldman, Margaret Dreier 
Robins, Ellen Key, and Dora Marsden; 
but his discussion of these various women 
is mainly not of what they have ac- 
complished as exceptional individuals, 
but of what they show of the essential 
nature of women, and of what may be 
expected from a future in which women 
have a larger freedom and a larger in- 
fluence. He thinks that the idealism of 
women is one that works itself out through 
the materials of workaday life and which 
seeks to break or remake those materials 
to fulfil the idealism. He pictures woman 
as reconstructor of domestic economics; 
as a destructive political agent of great 
power; as worker; dancer; statistician; 
organizer. 

In Ellen Key’s work he finds the Tal- 
mud of sexual morality. The many ele- 
ments that it contains all bear upon the 
creation of that new sexual morality for 
which, in a thousand ways, we are a 
mixture of readiness and unreadiness. 
He finds in Madam Key a real conser- 
vative who is careful about what she 
conserves. She would save the right to 
love rather than the right to hold an- 
other person; the beauty of singleness 
of devotion rather than the cruel habit 
of trying to force people to carry out rash 
promises made in moments of exaltation; 
motherhood as against the exclusive 
right of married women to bear children; 
personal passion that is at once physical 
and spiritual, as against too rigidly 
standardized marriages. She thinks that 
in trial marriage, which practically exists 
among peasants all over the world, is a 
bulwark against prostitution and a part 
of the new morality. 

That Mr. Dell agrees with Madam Key 
is evident, for he says that the Puritans 
among us have lost all moral sense in 
the true meaning of the word and are 
unable to tell really good from really 
bad, merely registering the things that 
were socially respectable or not in the 
year 1860; and he shares Madam Key’s 
belief that only the profoundly moral 
are capable of discovering the dividing 
line between new morality and old im- 
morality. The position that the celi- 
bacy of unmarried women is well pur- 
chased at the price of having in existence 
a whole class of prostitutes seems to him 
a masculine view, a cruel idealism of the 
male mind, divorced from realities; and 
he concludes this part of his argument 
with the rather characteristic jauntiness 
of expression: “I think that with the ad- 
vent of women into a larger life our jerry- 
built virtues will have to go, to make 
room for mansions and gardens fit to be 
inhabited by the human soul.” 

With this characteristic remark we may 
leave him, repeating that he has written 
much in a small space, and written with 
pleasantness and depth. 





Two Intelligent Comedies 


A comparison of what is popular with what makes the stage worth while 


FTER the editorial in this issue 
A called “Is Drama Interesting?” 
went to press, a distinguished 
and able friend observed, “You are 
printing too much about the theater. 
Persons who care for the important polit- 
ical and economic leadership that Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY is evidently going to give 
do not wish to see the publication full 
of articles about actors, managers, and 
plays.” 

In spite of a high respect for the 
speaker, I can not believe that the most 
popular of the arts, which is at the same 
time the highest form of literature, should 
occupy a small place in a magazine which 
undertakes to reflect the life of the time in 
its most significant and interesting as- 
pects. What President Wilson, Secretary 
Lane, Mr. Brandeis, Senator La Follette, 
Jane Addams, and Ellen Key are doing and 
saying is not the only interest to the mind. 

The other day, after spending three 
hard-working hours with political leaders, 
I went with them around to the Hippo- 
drome. We went behind the scenes and 
watched the dexterous devices by which 
the illusion is produced of a flying- 
machine sailing among the clouds. We 
stood among the horses and their riders, 
and heard about the training and salaries 


of the young men and young women, and 


where they came from. We learned the 
method by which the bathing girls are 
able to stay so long under water, and dis- 
cussed the emotions of Chief White 
Feather (if that is his name) as he acted as 
assistant property-man to a German gym- 
nast. Then we went in front and shared 
some of the emotions of the audience that 
filled the gigantic house. It is an average 
audience, and it represents enormous 
numbers, even as they are represented 
by the films which every day present 
thoughts and emotions and manners and 
moral standards to many millions of our 
countrymen. It represents the greatest 
common denominator. 

Personally, I have much sympathy 
with “Dark Eyes,” ‘‘The Girl in the 
Gingham,” “ Everybody Loves a Soldier,” 
and the immense stage fixtures of the 
Landing of Columbus, New England 
Farms, the Levee at New Orleans, San 
Antonio, Panama, the Ponce de Leon Hotel 
in Florida, a Pueblo Village, the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado River. Such 
a spectacle probably stirs the imagination 
and the ambition of thousands of persons 
every day. Therefore the theater, on the 
side of mere numbers influenced, is ex- 
tremely important. 

But there is another side. Why is it 
that a considerable body of thinking 
Americans take the attitude of belittling 
the theater as an institution, whereas in 
Europe discussion of the drama occupies 
a large place in most of those publications 
which appeal to the leading members of 
the community? The reason is that a 
number of the big capitals of Europe, and 
a number of the smaller towns, possess 
theaters which are capable of being as 
important a part of the life of thought and 
taste as a college or a library or a museum. 
They have troupes of actors who are 
fitted to represent masterpieces, and they 
have every week Competent expression of 
the greatest dramatists set out before the 
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minds of the old and the young. We have 
nothing corresponding to that; but I, for 
one, should be very sorry to give up the 
hope that we may yet have theaters that 
shall be as satisfactory to the highly edu- 
cated as the Hippodrome and the moving 
pictures are to those who have not had the 
most complete special advantages. There 
are signs that this time is approaching, 
although it must be confessed that often 
plays which represent the most progres- 
sive and talented young writers of this 
country frequently fail when they en- 
tirely deserve success. 


URING the same week that I saw 
the Hippodrome I saw two come- 
dies, one an importation, the other the 
work of an American, and both of them 
deserve a much more enthusiastic recep- 
tion than they received in New York City. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fiske, for a great many 
years, have kept up a standard well 
above others maintained during the same 
period in this country. The latest play 
produced by Mr. Fiske is the work of one 
of those Hungarians who are now putting 
their country well to the front in drama. 
It is translated by Philip Littell, who has 
so much humor and so much subtlety that 
he fits this kind of work exactly, and the 
brilliant dialogue sounds not like a trans- 
lation, but as if it were the flexible expres- 
sion in his own language of the man who 
conceived the comedy. 

“Where Ignorance Is Bliss” (the title 
is the least happy part of the transla- 
tion) depicts two characters; it offers 
two uncommonly effective acting parts; 
it handles with much skill a simple but 
holding plot, and it sparkles through- 
out. The histrionic nature offers an in- 
viting starting-point for a study of vanity 
combined with goodness of heart. The 
actor in this play is a lovable man de- 
voted to his art, devoted to his work, pure 
in heart, honest in spirit, and his ingenu- 
ous exploitation of his own greatness is as 
unobjectionable as the peacock’s spread- 
ing tail. Mr. William Courtleigh showed 
how charmingly he could burlesque the 
actor nature as far back as “‘Trelawney 
of the Wells,” and he did it with equal 
felicity in the Molnar play. He took 
a part that is longer than Hamlet, at 
two weeks’ notice; and perhaps after I 
saw it he got a better grip on some of 
the delicate opportunities for emotional 
power, where the touches of genuine 
feeling come gently but visibly in the 
midst of satire and might, if given ex- 
actly right, thoroughly shake the specta- 
tors’ emotions. 


f heen attractiveness of this comedy is 
double, and both elements are char- 
acteristic of comedy when it is good. The 
plot is not very complex, but it is very 
neat, and it holds up to the very latest 
moment, the final curtain being about to 
fall before we actually know how the 
powers of self-deception and of deceiving 
others in two good-natured but surface 
characters will actually work out. It 
must bore a great many persons to hear 
speeches as long as this actor delivers, but 
they all throw such subtle light on the 
general absurdities of humanity that they 
are extremely diverting to a class of per- 


sons who do not find much of what they 
want on the American stage. : 

Mark E. Swan is a man of radical sym- 
pathies. He is forty-two years old. 
Born in Rockport, Indiana, he went to the 
public schools until he was twelve years of 
age, when he ran away and took care of 
himself. He was always fond of litera- 
ture, especially the drama, and he read 
much. He wrote his first play at thir- 
teen, and at seventeen he made an adapta- 
tion that was produced in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Like many playwrights, he 
has been on the stage a number of years. 

In spite of this minor work, “Her 
Own Money” may be treated as his 
first significant effort. Being produced by 
Mr. Winthrop Ames, it naturally falls 
into the class of which the merit lies in 
thoughts and execution rather than in 
their standardized adaptability to the 
average mind. In the few years he has 
been at work, Mr. Ames has done much 
to give a start to this kind of drama. 
“Her Own Money” takes up a question 
that is agitating thousands of women, 
however quiet they may keep about it, 
and it is significant that that uneasiness 
of women under an oppressive condition 
should find such sympathetic expression in 
aman. Iam not going into the details of 
the plot of this play, but they are suffi- 
ciently well chosen to hold the attention 
and to bring out with effect the point that 
women to-day can not be happy when their 
work at home is not recognized in definite 
money payments, so that they may have 
themselves the freedom that goes with the 
ability to spend money without account- 
ing for every nickel to some one else. 

A play of this kind is much more de- 
pendent upon refined acting than the 
average cruder drama, and Mr. Ames 
always knows how to furnish casts which 
work together and which show at least 
understanding and taste. Miss Julia 
Dean has an extraordinary finish and 
variety, for an American actress, in real- 
istic and simple details. The other 
parts were also well done, not only indi- 
vidually, but in the way that the players 
acted for the general effect. The devel- 
opment of the drama of thought in this 
country can not be separated from the 
development of this kind of acting. 
Fortunately, we have in the Fiskes and 
Mr. Ames managers who appreciate the 
relationship, and Mr. Arthur Hopkins and 
other young managers in considerable 
number will follow in their footsteps. 

Possibly, in the course of this little 
article, it has been made clear why it is 
part of the function of Harprr’s WEEKLY 
to point out what is being done by the 
managers and playwrights who are begin- 
ning to build up in this country a standard 
that may make the drama what it is in 
Berlin, in Paris, and in Vienna. It is the 
function of such a paper not only to give 
much attention to any opportunity to see 
the great Greeks, such as was marked by 
the opening of “Electra” in San Francisco 
on September 6, or to see the highest ge- 
nius in our own language as it will be seen 
a number of times this season in Shake- 
speare, but also to remain awake for the 
young playwrights of the country, and 
to welcome them heartily whenever they 
bring contributions of their best. 
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The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


By WALLACE IRWIN 
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VI 


Lemuel Speedeth Not Wisely But Too Close 
‘or TERVILLE FAIR with its horses and cows! 


Centerville Fair with its humans and pigs! 
Bumpkins and pumpkins and hoss-trades and rows 
And Midway Plaisancers who dance wriggly-jigs! 
Muse, linger not ’midst each rival attraction, 
But follow me, please, to the center of action— 
Gaudy with bunting, with populace black. 
The motor-car races on Centerville Track. 


OR to-day was the day 
They gave prizes away. 

Professional racers with wind-battered faces 
Turned up their chuggers to enter the races; 
The Royal Brass Band, led by Harry Van Wykles, 
Brayed. Many speed-fiends on fast motor-cycles 
Put-putted round—a sensation profound 
When an aéroplane (almost) arose from the ground. 


HAT boots it that one or two records were broken 
And a man or two killed, by the same noble token? 


The moment of glory 
Concerning our story 
Was when, ’midst a hush such as fell over Rome 
When Nero appeared in his favorite ’drome, 
Regulus Perkins, the clerk of the course, 
Bawled through his megaphone, terribly hoarse: 
**Laid-ees and gents, 
To close the ee-vents, 
We'll next have an ama-choor motor-car race 
*Twixt Lem-u-el Bogg, who has chal-langed for place, 
And Si-las J. Seagg. 
At the drop of the flag 
Once round the course these here gentry will ride 
For a wager of twen-ty-five cents to the side!” 


ENSATION intense. Silence first, then applause. 
7 And, after a proper dramatical pause, 
Silas J. Scagg was the first to appear, 
Pushing his motor. He looked rather queer 
In a fierce leather racer’s cap, carefully geared 
Under his snowy and billowing beard. 

More silence. More cheers 

As, equipped to the ears, 
Lem entered next. For economy’s sake 
He stuck to a cap of old hickory make; 
Butternut overalls, tucked in his boots, 
Aided the picture. A storm of salutes. 


: in the grand-stand Katury’s young man, 
Percival Brown, 
A worldling from town, 
. Tossed up his panama, whooped like a fan: 
“‘Rah-rah for Bogg! He’s the pink of condition— 
But honest, by Jove, 
Who'd suspect the old cove 
Of taking the track with a racer’s ambition?” 


OVELY Katury, as pink as the posies, 
Tossed to her father an armful of roses 
As the cars toed the mark. At the pistol’s sharp 
crack 
They were off—that’s to say, Si was off; for, alack! 
Lemuel’s car 
Stood still as an anchor. 
Goodness to gar, 
He’d forgotten to crank ’er! 





Kindly assistants turned over the engine. 
Off shot the greyhound with growlings avengin’. 
By then Silas’ car was a half mile ahead. 
Lem, tense like steel, 
Bent over the wheel 
As nearer and nearer and nearer he sped. 
At the mile turn he felt Silas’ dust in his eyes; 
A mile and a half, and he could not disguise 
The joy that he felt 
As distinctly he smelt 
The gas-smudge escaping from Silas’s prize. 
A mile and three quarters, he crowded so near 
He could mock at his foe with a venomous jeer. 
** Ahem!” 
Chortled Lem, 
“Git a horse, git a cow! 
Who’s driving a crazy old rattletrap now?” 


UT the race isn’t all for the swiftest—I think 
Some one’s said that before. 
As they raced down the stretch neck 
and neck, by the brink 
Of the pit Silas swore, 
For Lem, in his strenuous effort to pass, 
Had crowded Si’s auto clean on to the 
grass. : 
‘Quit yer shovin’, ye road hog!” Si 
turned his machine 





Slam-bang into Lemuel’s car. With 
a green 

Flash of flame and a roar, half of pain, 
half delight, 

Like a pair of steel bulldogs engaged 
in a fight, 

Those autos, tight locked in a mighty 
embrace, 


Head-over-heeled over 
Flippety-keeled over 
Into a field, and thus ended the race. 
But Silas and Lemuel, keeping right on, 
Shot through the air 
In a comet-like way, 
And landed full fair 
In a winrow of hay. 
The stand roared, ““They’re killed!”” with a true Roman fury; 
But when Mrs. Boggs and her daughter Katury, 
With her beau, Percy Brown, arrived on the scene, 
Their grief 
Found relief, 
For there on the hay, 
Wrangling and jangling their usual way, 
Sat Silas and Lemuel, face turned to face. 
“T won!” shouted Si. ‘“‘What y’ say’s a disgrace!” 
“Ye didn’t,” snarled Lem. “I was two spokes ahead, 
I can prove by the dent in the fence—strike me dead!” 
*Ye’re a cheat!” 
“Ye’re a beat!” 
“Ye’re a flam!” 
*“Ye’re a sham!” 
“It’s a lie!” 
. “It’s a which?” 
With a cry, 
In the ditch 
The enemies grappled to settle the grudge, 
When Timothy Riddle, the qualified judge, 
Thus settled it: 
“Gents, in decidin’ the race, 
I was up in the Judge’s stand, watchin’ yer pace. 
Since y’ both crossed the line, well, I guess ’twas a finish, 
Though you sure did come in on a space rather 
thinnish. 
But I vow in this case 
That Lem won the race, 
Since he was the first to come down when ye fell.” 





a Si hand me that quarter!”’ was Lem’s hungry yell. 
“T won the race fair, though I didn’t suspect it. 
Spluttered Si: “This here match 
Sure won’t be a scratch 


\w- “C= —. On the run I'll give you, Lem, before you collect it!” 
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- Fimance 


Breaking Up the Harriman Empire 


fusing problems with which the 

financial markets have had to deal 
in the last six months has been the “dis- 
solution” of the so-called Harriman rail- 
road system. The quotation-marks are 
used advisedly. The rending asunder 
of monopoly by process of legal decree 
may, and probably does, possess whole- 
some elements, but its complete effect- 
iveness yet remains to be proved. Cor- 
porate entities may be broken up, but it 
‘takes something more than a mere court 
order to dissever such an intangible but 
real thing as a financial community of 
interest. 

In June the security markets reached a 
discouragingly low point. From that 
time on there has been, up to the period 
of this writing, a fairly consistent re- 
covery. To enumerate all the influences 
that make for the movement of stocks 
either up or down, without lengthy and 
painstaking analysis, can satisfy only the 
most ingenuous. But no intelligent per- 
son will challenge the statement that a 
final settlement of the Harriman tangle, a 
sort of eleventh-hour solution of a vexing 
and intricate question, was at least one 
of the clearly discernible forces in stop- 
ping the slow but grave decline in security 
prices. 

In many respects the undoing as well 
as the upbuilding of the Harriman rail- 
road structure has been an instructive 
and startling chapter in American finan- 
cial history. But it is a long story, 
and a complete recital would be alike 
impossible, uninteresting, and valueless 
in this place. The bearing and applica- 
tion of this highly instructive specimen of 
financial biology is, however, of immediate 
and in many of its aspects of as yet un- 
realized importance. ; 


The Man and the Law 
——- ten years ago E. H. Harriman, 


at that time and for several years later 
the dominant force in the Union Pacific 
Railroad, bought for that company forty- 
six per cent of the stock of the Southern 
Pacific Company, which controls a rail- 
way system from New Orleans to San 
Francisco and Oregon, and through the 
Central Pacific, from San Francisco to 
Ogden, Utah, where connection is made 
with the main line of the Union Pacific 
to Omaha. Subsequently Harriman 
bought for his company great quantities 
of stock in such railroads as the New 
York Central, Chicago & Northwestern, 
Illinois Central, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
others, although no attempt was made 
to place these systems under one central 
control, as had been done with the South- 
ern and Union Pacific. Absurd as it now 
seems, Harriman clearly intended to con- 
tinue to buy up and dominate the great 
railroad systems of the country. Death 
stopped his plans; and public opinion 
might shortly have done the same. Yet 
those, of whom the writer is one, who saw 
the mighty little wizard only a few days 
before his death, still believe that his 
genius had no limits. 
But the passing of Harriman, coupled 
with growing public antagonism to mo- 
nopolies, was likewise the death-knell of 


Or: of the largest and most con- 
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the vast combination he built up; and on 
December 2, 1912, the United States 
Supreme Court decided that the Union 
Pacific must give up its $126,650,000 of 
Southern Pacific stock. Four distinct 
and separate efforts were made to put 
this decree into effect. All four plans 
failed to meet with approval of all parties 
concerned. One “plan” went so far 
that the Union Pacific Company actually 
paid over $1,250,000 to a _ syndicate 
to carry out operations which it never 
had to undertake because the plan on 
which they were predicated fell through. 
Not until June 30 did the United States 
District Court finally agree to a method 
of dissolution. At no time from Decem- 
ber 2 to June 30 was there a shadow of 
doubt but that $126,650,000 of Southern 
Pacific stock had to be sold. In other 
words, this huge mass of stock hung over 
the market in a very real if not immedi- 
ately literal sense. Financial people even 
feared a receivership for one of the most 
powerful and solvent corporations in 
America. The depressing effect of this 
unprecedented necessity can not be ex- 
aggerated. 


Magical Finance 


OW, the result of the fifth and 
finally adopted plan appears at this 
writing to have succeeded far beyond the 
most sanguine hopes. To say that a 
weight has been lifted from the markets 
is the mildest of expressions. But first 
it is necessary to state briefly wherein the 
dissolution consisted. It appears that 
the Union Pacific already owned a large 
quantity of stock in the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, which operates from New York 
to Chicago, and that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, a directly parallel and compet- 
ing line with the Baltimore & Ohio, like- 
wise owned a great quantity of Baltimore 
& Ohio stock. The brilliant idea occurs 
that if the Pennsylvania shifts its Balti- 
more & Ohio stock for shares in the South- 
ern Pacific, which of course does not 
come east of New Orleans, the Pennsyl- 
vania will be in no illegal relation to the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the Union Pacific 
will do nothing illegal by merely taking 
on more Baltimore & Ohio stock; because 
the Baltimore & Ohio and Union Pacific 
are not in the same territory at all. And 
of course the Union Pacific would be re- 
lieved of illegal ownership of Southern 
Pacific by just the amount it gives up. 
The Attorney-General and the United 
States District Court agreed to this fine 
scheme, and thus the Union Pacific got 
rid of $38,292,400 of its illegal Southern 
Pacific stock. But it still had $88,357,600 
left, and an equally clever method was 
devised of ridding itself of that. The 
stock was deprived of voting power to 
prevent the Union Pacific from con- 
tinued influence, and was placed with the 
Central Trust Company of New York 
City, whose certificates were issued 
against it. Union Pacific stockholders 


were permitted to subscribe for these cer- 
tificates at $88 a share, but could not 
vote at meetings or receive any dividends 
unless they made an affidavit that they 
had rid themselves of their Union Pacific 
stock. They have until January 1, 1916, 





to make that affidavit. A trustee, Louis 
C. Krauthoff, a New York corporation 
lawyer, was appointed to see that all the 
details were properly attended to. A 
huge international underwriting syndi- 
cate, said to have at least five hundred 
members, agreed, for a consideration, to 
take any of the certificates that the Union 
Pacific shareholders did not take. But 
the stockholders appear to have taken 
four fifths of what they were allowed, and 
the members of the syndicate have shown 
a genuine eagerness to absorb any that 
were left. 


Southern Pacific as an 
Investment 


6 lene are two highly important 

results directly traceable to this 
remarkable piece of finance. One is the 
strict investment aspect. The other con- 
cerns itself with public policy. I have 
already said that the general effect of 
making this arrangement has been to 
remove a dead weight, or, to change meta- 
phors, what in Wall Street parlance is 
called a “‘sore spot.” But of more in- 
dividual moment and significance is the 
opportunity offered to buy a good rail- 
road stock at a low price. 

At this writing Southern Pacific is 
selling at 89, and, as it pays six per cent 
dividends (since 1906), the net income re- 
turn is 6.74 percent. This compares with 
4.65 per cent for St. Paul, 5.11 for New 
York Central, 5.30 for Pennsylvania, 
5.48 for Great Northern, 5.71 for Nor- 
folk & Western, 6.19 for Northern Pa- 
cific and Baltimore & Ohio, and 6.22 for 
Atchison. 

There are many reasons why good rail- 
road stocks as well as others should sell 
high or low. But, if there is one fact 
clearly indicated in the present market 
position, it is that a leading reason for 
the present price of Southern Pacific is 
the necessity of selling $88,000,000 of 
stock. No one has suggested that the 
Southern Pacific is not earning a hand- 
some return upon its stock. For the year 
ended June 30 the company earned 
$7,700,000 more than it had ever done 
before, and had nearly $10,000,000 sur- 
plus after paying six per cent on $273,- 
000,000 of stock. Its earnings may de- 
cline, it may have other troubles like 
other railroads; but it is a well man- 
aged, prosperous company, conservatively 
capitalized, serving a vast and growing 
territory, and built into its present form ~ 
by the unremitting services of the greatest 
railroad genius the world has ever known. 

The merest tyro in finance knows that 
the forced sale of $126,000,000 of stock is 
a most depressing influence upon that 
stock. Hardly less depressing is the 
forced sale of $88,000,000 of stock. 
Once it became known that the life in- 
surance companies in New York State 
would be forced by law to sell their big 
share holdings in various companies, 
numerous offers were made for these 
stocks at prices so far below their real 
value that the insurance officials, in des- 
peration, asked the legislature for more 
time; and a none too friendly legislature 
had to admit the argument. It is not 
in high finance alone that forced sales 
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depress prices. Any house and lot, any 
piece of furniture, any case of books, 
usually sells far below its true value when 
the owner must part with them. The 
necessity of the seller is perhaps the most 
fundamental factor in the whole range of 
price-fixing. 

The gradual liquidation between now 
and January 1, 1916, of $88,000,000 of 
Southern Pacific stock has been cleverly 
arranged. The process of finding ulti- 
mate owners for all these shares has been 
provided for with unusual foresight. Yet 
the very magnitude of the problem, its 
unusualness, and the long period that 
elapsed before it was settled, was enough 
to depress the stock well below its true 
worth. But, with a plan carefully worked 
out to meet the situation, there must 
ultimately, in the ordinary course of 
affairs, be a recovery in value. 


Is the Law a Farce ? 


UT how about the public bearing of 

this dissolution? George J. Kindel, 
an irrepressible Congressman from Den- 
ver, Colorado, who has fought valiantly 
if somewhat sensationally for the public’s 
interests as against those of the express 
companies, asks Congress to investigate 
this alleged “dissolution.”” Such an in- 
quiry seems improbable, but Kindel raises 
several interesting questions. He points 
out that the great banking firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., are closely identified with 
the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads, which were brought into the 
dissolution, as well as with both the 
Union and Southern Pacific. He gently 
intimates that the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific, on the one hand, and 
the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio on the other need not compete 


What 


Columbia (S. C.) State 

Norman Hapgood is worth the com- 
ment due a national figure by reason of 
having earned what is almost a unique 
distinction among those who, in the 
wider field, have made a bid for country- 
wide influence. 

That is to say, that as editor of CoL- 
LIER’S WEEKLY he combined with the 
editorial audacity that is a part of the 
trade of the professional reformer a sense 
of values and an honesty of opinion that 
are rare qualities among the disciples of 
that vogue. 


In our opinion, the highest compliment - 


attaching to Hapgood as CoLurer’s ed- 
itor is the fact that he was denounced 
from both sides: he was pilloried both as 
pie-eyed and reactionary. 


D. R. Barbee, in the Mobile (Ala.) Register 

Let an old admirer of yours express his 
appreciation of the first number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY that is issued under your 
name. I spent a large part of Sunday 
going through it, carefully studying the 
editorial features and comparing them 
and the physical make-up of the paper 
with the matter and make-up of other 
great weeklies. You have given us 
something new and a little bit better than 
any weekly published in this country. 
The typography of Harprr’s WEEKLY 
in its new dress is most pleasing, and the 
illustrations have this rather unique qual- 
ity—they draw me back to them time 
and again, each time with an increased 
pleasure. 


very dangerously, with the bankers so 
friendly to all of them. It at least is 
true that $38,000,000 of the Southern 
Pacific stock, which the Union Pacific 
was supposed to rid itself of, has not 
gone outside the group of four with which 
the bankers are closely related. To 
quote Mr. Kindel is not necessarily to 
agree with him, but merely to raise the 
question 

“The Union Pacific has since 1906 
owned $42,000,000 of Baltimore & Ohio 
stock, and through the intervention of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. this stock has been 
consistently voted to perpetuate control 
of Baltimore & Ohio in the interest of 
Pennsylvania. Consistent with the past 
practices of the parties, it is in the power 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. to cause the Union 
Pacific, now owning $80,000,000 of Balti- 
more & Ohio stock, to deliver to persons 
acting in the interest of the Pennsylvania 
a voting proxy thereon, thus enabling the 
Pennsylvania to control the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

“It would be in the power of this same 
banking firm to cause the Pennsylvania 
to deliver to persons acting in the inter- 
est of the Union Pacific a voting proxy 
on the $38,000,000 of Southern Pacific 
stock owned by the Pennsylvania, which, 
added to the $52,000,000 owned by indi- 
vidual Union Pacific directors and their 
associates, would in turn enable the 
Union Pacific to control the annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the Southern 
Pacific with the same efficiency as in 
the past.” 

Kindel likewise points out that Krau- 
thoff, the lawyer who oversees the de- 
tails and reports to the court, has acted 
on previous occasions as a lawyer for the 
Harriman and Kuhn, Loeb interests. 


He might have added that Jacob H. 


They Think 


I have always liked your editorials. 
They are most stimulating, and they 
force one to think. I look to see you 
make your editorial pages the clearing- 
house for all that is good and true and 
noble in modern thought, with always a 
clinging fast to the best that there is in 
the old. Even if you do sometimes jour- 
ney “into the clouds,” as Colonel Har- 
vey said of you, it is worth while to 
follow you up there, though differing 
with you as to what is to be found so 
high up. 

You have a big job to make succeeding 
numbers of your paper as fine as the first 
one is, but I know you will make them 
even finer. 

Cast your eye to the South, and give 
some thought to this section of the Re- 
public. It will see a new birth in the 
next ten years, and our old civilization, 
the pride of two hundred years, will pass. 
Already we moderns see the line-up, and 
we hope for a great upbuilding down here. 
The Steel Trust has just bought a large 
tract of land three miles above Mobile, 
and will undoubtedly build immense 
works there. The General Electric Com- 
pany is preparing to build a port at Ala- 
bama Port, twenty miles south of Mo- 
bile, at which it will create big works and 
Gulf 


an industrial city. The whole 
coast country is alive with new enter- 
prises. All the South is _ forging 
ahead. 


Can’t we depend on Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly to be our steadfast friend in this re- 
awakening? 


Schiff, senior partner of the banking firm, 
is a member of the executive committee 
of the Central Trust Company, which the 
court has appointed to hold the disfray- 
chised stock. 

It is strongly insisted, by those who 
speak with no little authority, that our 
great bankers have no desire whatever 
to perpetuate monopoly of any sort. It 
is said that the Union Pacific would be 
glad to sell its great blocks of Baltimore 
& Ohio stock if it could find a purchaser, 
It is firmly denied that the Pennsylvania 
has any desire to become a transconti- 
nental line through acquiring more South- 
ern Pacific. The difficulties in which the 
New Haven finds itself, from trying to be 
too big and monopolistic, and the separa- 
tion of the Rock Island and San Fran- 
cisco companies, indeed the whole trend 
of railroad policies, is said to make our 
great financial groups cautious about 
even a further suspicion of monopoly. If 
members of the banking firm were asked 
why such a curiously interrelated plan 
for separating the Union and Southern 
Pacific properties had been adopted, they 
would probably say: 

“We are merely protecting our clients, 
We are not trying to monopolize any- 
thing. We and our lawyers and allied 
financial institutions know. the most 
about all this problem, and therefore its 
solution should lie with us.” 

One thing is certain: whatever ultimate 
changes may take place in the stock 
ownership of the Harriman railroads, 
there appears to be no immediate lessen- 
ing of the intangible but actual “‘money 
power.” Court decrees, even those of 
the Supreme Court, appear, in some 
cases, to strengthen rather than weaken 
the noiseless influence of a small “inside” 
banking group. 


of Us 


Homer A. Guck, Vice-President the Min- 
ing Gazette Company, Houghton, 
Mich. 

Permit me to express my appreciation 
of the new Harper’s WEEKLY, which ar- 
rived Saturday. I read every line of it 
without delay and found interest and in- 
struction in each article. The editorials 
were, of course, to me the best of the mag- 
azine, but I want to say that I think you 
have started right and it is a pleasure to 
have Harper’s WEEKLY to look forward 
to each week. 


Leola Leonard in the New York Morning 

Telegraph 

It must be set down right here that the 
size and general form of the perodical 
under discussion can not be improved 
upon. In these matters, it has neither 
superior nor equal among publications of 
its kind. 

Moreover, the first issue has a variety 
of interest in its contents that bids for a 
wide circle of readers. Julian Street has 
a good take-off on dramatic critics, and 
the accompanying illustrations by James 
Montgomery Flagg bring great joy to 
readers who recognize the “prototypes.” 
The comedy end is also held up by Wal- 
lace Irwin and Edmund Vance Cooke. 
Herbert Reed discusses current athletics, 
Secretary Garrison talks of the army and 
Louis D. Brandeis of banking, while Mr. 
Hapgood himself looks after the drama 
and woman suffrage. George Bellows, 
John Sloan, and Wallace Morgan have 
contributed editorial cartoons. 
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To find the editorial section the weak- 
est part of the magazine was a decided 


shock. 


Columbus (Ohio) Journal 

We had been led to believe that noth- 
ing untoward, like Mr. Thaw’s escape, for 
instance, could possibly happen after 
Mr. Norman Hapgood had taken direct 
personal charge of HarPEr’s WEEKLY. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) News 

Harper’s WEEKLY reports several 
teams of baseball girls who throw ball 
with a skill unknown to thirty women in 
the United States fifty years ago. The 
girls of to-day are becoming athletic at so 
fast a rate as to insure great interest in 
the sport page hereafter. 


Troy (N. Y.) Morning Record 

A careful perusal of the publication 
shows that Mr. Hapgood has original and 
interesting ideas about the needs of a 
journal of honorable reputation. Edi- 
torial comment, special articles by men 
eminent in public life and in financial 
affairs, a little up-to-date fiction, an in- 
telligent consideration of the drama, 
athletics in general, and verse which con- 
tributes to gaiety are noted. ... 

It must be acknowledged that the 
Werkty, under its new editor, is wide- 
awake to the influences which are sway- 
ing those members of the gentler sex who 
believe that the subjection of their sex is 
about to end. 


E. Furman, New York 

Good-bye! We have had you in our 
family ever since I was a little boy—and 
I'm fifty-five now—but you'll come no 
more. It’s a shame to have the grand 
old name of Harper associated with the 
absurd Normie Hapgood and the social- 
istic Jewman Brandeis. You can prob- 
ably get along without my weekly ar- 
rangement with the newsdealer, and I 
must get along without you to retain my 
self-respect. Normie and Louis are a 
great team going nowhere and quite 
uncertain as to the route. But you 
ought to be decent enough to abandon 
the name Harper, which has never 
stood for the ridiculous things it is 
evident you are to stand sponsor for 
hereafter. 

Good-bye, dear old Harprer’s WEEKLY. 


Archie Bell in Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 

Dealer 

With typical New York ignorance and 
egotism, after remarking that things the- 
atrical in America begin in New York, 
and that what succeeds there in 1912 is 
seen elsewhere in the country in 1913 and 
1914, Norman Hapgood, the new editor 
of Harper’s WEEKLY, prints a large half- 
page picture of Margaret Anglin, bearing 
a caption to the effect that the opening of 
her tour will be one of the really big things 
of the season, because she will play Soph- 
ocles’ “‘Elektra”—and the opening will 
be in San Francisco. The editor of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY should observe that Soph- 
ocles is what might be termed a well- 
seasoned and experienced playwright, 
and he didn’t make any stipulation as to a 
New York opening. And it might be 
hinted even that Sophocles has succeeded 
fairly well without the bugaboo of New 
York approval. 


H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Permit me to congratulate you on the 
first two numbers of the revivified Har- 
PeR’s WEEKLY. For me to wish you 
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pape best play on the “19th.” Tee off with a bite 
to eat, and follow through with that incomparable 
after-golf refreshment— 


Budweiser 


From an Immaculate Plant 


The main plant of Anheuser-Busch re- 
quires 110 separate buildings. It covers 142 
acres, equal to 70 city blocks. 6,000 people 
are employed here and 1,500 others in dreds do each day, and not 
branches. Home cleanliness is maintained get a quality-impression. 


Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis 
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inevery nook and cornerofthisinstitution. 
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It is the aim of the publishers of 
Harper’s WEEKLY to render its readers 
who are interested in sound investments 
the greatest assistance possible. 


Of necessity, in his editorial articles, Albert 
W. Atwood, the Editor of the Financial Depart- 
ment, deals with the broad principles that un- 
derlie legitimate investment, and with types of 
securities rather than specific securities. 


Mr. Atwood, however, will gladly answer, by 
correspondence, any request for information re- 
garding specific investment securities. Authori- 
tative and disinterested information regarding 
the rating of securities, the history of investment 
issues, the earnings of properties and the stand- 
ing of financial institutions and houses will be 
gladly furnished any reader of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
who requests it. 


Mr. Atwood asks, however, that inquiries 
deal with matters pertaining to investment rather 
than speculation. The Financial Department is 
edited for investors. 

All communications should be addressed to Albert W. 


Atwood, Financial Editor Harper's Weekly, McClure 
Building, New York City. 
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ENGLAND'S FAVORITE 
For Over 70 Years. 


Learn The Secret 
In Every Cup Of 


Ridgways Tea 


RIDGWAYS Inc. 


111-113 Hudson Street, New York 
301 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 











10c. 
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Washington Crisps helps Children 
grow Sturdy and Strong 


Most people know that 
foods made from corn 
are very good for growing 
children. WASHINGTON 
CRISPS is made from one of 
the most nutritious elements of 
the choicest white corn. 
Thousands of careful mothers 
give their children WASH- 
INGTON CRISPS two or three 
times a day 
The youngsters thrive on it. 


These crisp delicious flakes 
appeal to their delicate taste 
—are easily digested and soon 
make rich, red blood. 


The purity of WASHINGTON 
CRISPS is beyond question. 
They are prepared in spotlessly 
clean mills by automatic 
machinery, untouched by 
human hands. It’s economical 
too-1/2 more than any other 


cereal food for 10c. 


Order a box to-day. Your grocer will be glad to send it. 


Washington CRISPS 


The BIG Package of Toasted Corn Flakes 


UNITED CEREAL MILLS, Ltd. 
Chicago, llls. 


301 No. Michigan Ave. 





10c. 





success would be unnecessary. The mag. 
azine shows you have already gained it, 
I must say, however, that I view with 
some alarm an “official organ for the 
feminist movement.” A good many peo. 
ple in this disturbed State, in view of the 
new extension of the ballot wished upon 
us by our impeccable legislature, think 
that “the war between the sexes”’ does 
not need further incitement. Yet this 
is the only flaw in the ointment I haye 
found on reading Harprr’s Wexrkty. 
Your financial department is most inter. 
esting. 


Providence (R. I.) Journal 

Mr. Norman Hapgood announces that 
Harper’s WEEKLY under his editorship 
will neither be ‘“‘a highbrow publication 
in the limited sense,” nor yet “‘collect a 
lot of lowbrows.” This idea of a golden 
mean was expressed more elegantly, if 
not more forcibly, by a number of Latin 
poets, including Horace. An _ editor, 
however, can not always choose his read- 
ers at will. 


G. A. Rives, First National Bank, :E] 

Campo, Texas 

I am just in receipt of the first number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY since you have be- 
come editor, and I beg to offer congratu- 
lations. 

The plan to point out to your readers 
the best kind of books to be read will be 
of great value, and this alone should be 
worth the price of the publication. 


Hartford (Conn.) Courant 

The promised rejuvenating of the old 
Journal of Civilization will be worth 
watching. We wish Editor Hapgood 
good luck as he starts in on his job. 


Detroit (Mich.) News 

Harper’s WEEKLY makes a bid for the 
waste-basket collection of the conven- 
tional magazine thus: “‘ We want, larvely, 
the by-product of our best illustrators. 
We want what they do because it expresses 
them as intelligent and gifted men.” 
And, true to this test, the first number of 
Hapgood’s Harprr’s WEEKLY contains 
some sketches by the popular James 
Montgomery Flagg that are entirely dif- 
ferent from and superior to that artist’s 
ordinarily accepted work. 

So far the newspapers have a monopoly 
on masculinity, crude though much of it 
is. Maybe Harper’s WEEKLY can he!p 
us out with leisurely developed standards 
of magazine art virility. 


Frederic C. Howe, Director People’s Insti- 

tute, New York City 

Heartiest congratulations for Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY for August 16! I am 
happy to think that the traditions and 
best work of George William Curtis are 
being carried on under the old imprint 
and with his refined, courageous spirit. 
I am glad that the new problems of the 
new century, as well as old wrongs 
under new guises, are to have this old 
forum for their correction. 


Aurora (Ill.) Beacon News 

If Harper’s WEEKLY were published 
in the sign language, a blind man would 
know that Norman Hapgood is now the 
editor. 

If this splendid journal is allowed free 
rein, the American people are assured 
that they will learn something of the con- 
duct of their own government which it is 
well for them to know. 

It is good to hear Mr. Hapgood’s voice 


again after an absence of several months. 





